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| THE DOCTOR AND 
THE DAY SCHOOL. 


IR GEORGE NEWMAN, who is well known, not 
only as the Chief Medical Officer to the Board of 
Education, but in consequence of many other activities, 
made some very thoughtful and suggestive remarks 
during a lecture on ‘School Clinics”’ delivered at 

the Oxford Summer Meeting of University Extension students. 
His conclusions may not be universally endorsed; but, put 
forward as they are reasonably and ably, they deserve close 
consideration. Let us try first to analyse and place before 
the reader the position he takes up. His theme was the medical 
inspection of schools, which he considers necessary to fit the 
child to receive the education which the State freely and com- 
pulsorily supplies. He is a thorough believer in the old saw 
that connects health of body with health of mind. Medical 
examination has disclosed, as was bound to be the case, a 
great many defects in the elementary school children. Fifty 
per cent. suffer from disease of the teeth. What that means 
really, we do not know. The slightest toothache might be 
described as disease of the teeth, and, as a matter of fact, the 
tooth in nearly all animals is subject to decay ; but it would be 
absurd to assume in every case that the disease is so important 
as to perceptibly diminish the efficiency of the subject. Sir 
George’s statement amounts to this: that half of thé population 
possess absolutely sound teeth. To what extent is the remaining 
half handicapped by disease in their teeth? Ten per cent. of 


- how best to feed their children. 
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the children had defective vision, and in this case he is more 
explicit: ‘‘ They could not see to do their lessons properly, 
and they had to wear spectacles.” Ten per cent. had unclean 
bodies or heads; five per cent. were defective in hearing ; 
ear diseases claimed three per cent. ; five per cent. were suffering 
from adenoids ; one per cent. from ringworm ; two per cent, 
from tuberculosis ; and ten per cent. from malnutrition. 

Sir George Newman from these figures drew the inference 
that more could be got out of the children if they were properly 
fed. His actual words were: ‘‘ Looking at it from a purely 
scientific point of view, if there was one thing he was allowed 
to do for the six million children, if he wanted to rear an Imperial 
race, it would be to feed them.”’ This opinion deserves very 
careful consideration when it is set forth by one in the speaker's 
position. Ten per cent. of the children, according to the figures 
supplied, are not nourished ; but ten per cent. would not mean 
six millions, but six hundred thousand; yet the language 
used by Sir George Newman carries the meaning that he would 
have the State feed all its children, thus taking the responsibility 
completely away from the parents. It is on this point that 
his words are likely to cause controversy. Even if we assume 
that the State could more efficiently perform this duty than 
the parents and guardians of the children—and that is a tolerably 
large assumption—there are obviously other considerations 
to be taken into account. The performance of duty reacts 
upon the performer. That is to say, the mothers and fathers 
who nourish the children for whose birth they have been respon 
sible are the better for doing so. Their action, if we go to th 
root of the matter, helps to kindle and keep alive that altruism 
without which the human family would be no better than the 
ravening beasts. Here in a sentence is the effect on the spirit. 
If Sir George Newman’s position had been that in cases of 
destitution or neglect the State should step in and see that 
the children, who are not responsible for the sins of their 
parents, should be fed, there would be much to be said in favour 
of it. The country would unmistakably be benefited if the 
ill-nourished ten per cent. were fed and taken care of and turned 
out good and responsible citizens; but if the proposal is to 
embrace all the children of the working classes there undoubtedly 
will be opposition to it on many grounds. First of all, such a 
step would encourage helplessness. The State, in our opinion, 
would be far better employed in teaching the fathers and mothers 
After all, the great mass of 
the working population have the means at their disposal, 
especially just now, when, practically speaking, there is full 
employment and high wages. There is, in fact, no physical 
reason why the children of the working classes should not be 
as well fed as those in the upper ranks. In fact, many of the 
children of the rich are extremely ill fed. To complete his 
statistics, Sir George Newman should find out what ailments 
are to be found in the great schools and colleges. Everybody 
who has had much to do with young men from the Universities 
is aware that the maladies among them are innumerable, and 
many no doubt could be traced to unwise feeding. There is 
many a poor family better fed than some of those who are 
rich—if we use the word “‘ better,”” not as meaning more richly 
and more expensively, but simply as more wisely and more 
effectively. Sancta simplicitas is a great virtue wherever it 
is found, but never greater than in the domain of diet. 

Another point that we would like to have established 
is the comparison between the number of pupils now suffering 
from tuberculosis and the number attacked by this disease 
a few years ago. It is generally claimed as one of the maladies 
over which medical science has won a great victory. The 
deaths from tuberculosis grow annually fewer, in spite of the 
fact that this disease is now traced in many other visitations 
which used to receive different names. It was not mentioned, 
for instance, in Dr. Cushing’s list of diseases which still defy 
the physician’s art, diseases like cancer. It yields to treat- 
ment, and whereas most of us who are not in our first youth 
remember a time when nearly every family had one or other 
of its members “ in a decline,”’ while it is becoming almost 
rare now to find a sufferer from consumption. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR portrait illustration is of Lady Elphinstone and her 
() little daughter. Lady Elphinstone is the second 
daughter of the Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne, and was 
married to Lord Elphinstone in 1910. 
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F “ Birthday and similar honours it is sometimes 
said that they are not given for merit, but often 
for mere riches or political service. No reproach 
of this kind can lie against the medals for acts 
of gallantry bestowed by the King on Tuesday. 

The heroes chosen for distinction belonged to the working 
classes. The gallantry recognised was for such acts as 
rescuing a child from a sewer: bravery at the Cadeby Colliery 
disaster as shown by two pitmen: one hero had saved a man 
who had been badly burnt through falling through the roof into 
a ladle of molten metal at a well known steel works ; another 
had saved one man and tried to save a second who were buried 
under a heavy fall of earth at Old Colwin. Other accidents 
which had offered chances to the hero in humble life were an 
escape of noxious gases at a colliery near Huddersfield ; a fall 
of a roof in a Derbyshire colliery ; the same kind of occurrence 
at a Yorkshire colliery; and one of the deeds honoured was 
the saving of a man weighing fourteen stone from a well at the 
pumping station at Tilehurst. It is not only good that these 
acts of bravery should be commemorated, but also it is well 
that attention should be directed to the dangers attending 
so many kinds of lowly work and the unselfishness with which 
a workman will risk his own life to save a mate's. 


So much sympathy has been felt for Colonel Seely in his 
great loss that there is some delicacy in expressing it. When 
calamity overtakes a man, his best friends often convey what they 
feel merely by a look or the pressure of a hand. Some feeling of 
this kind will be felt towards the Secretary for War, even 
by those who have not the pleasure of his intimate acquaint- 
ance. There is no one more popular on both sides of the House, 
and it is well known that in his wife he has not only lost an 
affectionate companion, but a wise counsellor, a steadfast 
friend, an unfailing help. Mrs. Seely filled to perfection 
the difficult part of wife to a leading statesman. She was 
a tactful and admirable hostess; interested and active in 
politics ; one who had practically won elections for her husband, 
and yet conciliatory to those opposed to the party to which 
she belonged. Her death is a great personal bereavement ; 
but it is more—it is a loss to the nation and one that cannot 
be replaced. 


In a remarkable book, which is summarised rather than 
reviewed in our agricultural columns this week, it is shown 
that the prospects of farming are at the moment much rosier 
than they have been for a great number of years. Whether 
this be a blessing to the community or not is arguable. It 
means that food prices, which have already gone up consider- 
ably, are to be still further enhanced. The reasons given by 
the author of the book are irrefutable. The multiplication 
of facilities for disseminating news and carrying goods tends 
to bring the standard of living nearer uniformity. The con- 
tentment with simple things which characterised great masses 
of population in the past was largely due to ignorance. They 
did not know how workers in very nearly the same position 
in other countries lived. As soon as the information reached 
them new aspirations were born. The German, for example, 
is inclined to discard rye bread for the wheaten loaf; the 
Japanese, rice for European cereals. 
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Another consideration is that in every country of the 
world at the moment there is a determined effort to establish 
industrialism on a remunerative basis. Even very undeveloped 
countries are no longer content to grow food for the rest of 
the world. In Canada the settler does not increase in anything 
like the same ratio as the urban worker, and what is true of 
Canada applies still more markedly to the United States and 
in a considerable degree to Australia, India and South Africa. 
But the industrial armies who are engaged in mines, factories 
and workshops add nothing to the food of the people. On 
the contrary, they have to be fed; and on their expanding 
requirements the prosperity of the farmer in the future is likely 
to be founded. If this diagnosis be correct, the value of land 
must go up considerably in the imme-liate future, and the time 
would appear not to be far distant when property of this kiad 
will become even more valuable than it was in the past. 


Not till after these notes were written did the Board of 
Trade issue their elaborate Report on the cost of living among 
the working classes. It bears out the contentions of ouw 
author with extraordinary emphasis. From the figures shown it 
is established that there is no country in the world in which 
the cost of living has not materially increased between the 
vears 1900 and 1912, the last year for which figures are available. 
There is reason for thankfulness on the part of this country 
that the United Kingdom, among the great nations, shares 
with France the distinction of showing the smallest rise. Taking 
the cost of living at 100 in the first year, it had risen to 115 
twelve years later. The corresponding figures in regard to a 
few of our neighbours are as follows : France, with some curious 
fluctuations, shows the same result ; in Germany the cost of 
living has gone up from 100 to 130; in Italy, from 100 to 120 ; 
in Russia, from 100 to 121 in 1909 (figures not being available 
later); in Japan, from 100 to 138, also in 1909; in Canada 
the rise has been to 151; in New Zealand, to 116; and in 
Australia, to 116. These are most important figures, and a 
detailed examination of the book will show that the argument 
we have outlined is strongly supported by them. 


ON MOODS. 

Frost in AuGust.—Mr. A. Newman of the Market Place, Saffron Walden, 
writes to the “* Express ”’ that three degrees of frost were registered on the grass 
there yesterday.—Daily Express, August 8th, 1913. 

The man of moods ! 
Who, in the chilly morn morosely broods 
On Life’s vicissitudes ! 
rhough in the scintillating mid-day glare 
He can, his fingers snap, at toil or care 
Yet as the sombre hues 
Of night diffuse, 
His humour fluctuates from flippant folly 
fo churlish melancholy ! 
This moody man—perverse and oftentimes misunderstood 
By half his brotherhood. 


fiifles as light as ai,” his crities say 
With truth) “his whims convert from grave to gay!’ 
As poor as Job”’ he feels as “ rich as Croesus,”’ 
Or vice-versd, such are his caprices ! 
rhrough every aspect of the weather glass 


In twelve short hours of one short day he'll pass. 


Ah, man of moods ! 

Your aneroid, I guess, 

Accounts for all 

Your censors call 

Contrariness ! 

For, how can voury barometer stand tan 

When August heralds trost upon the an 

He, who on English weather forecasts ’’ broods, 

May well become—a man of varying moods ! 
ELIZABETH KIRK 


No task of the white man is more difficult than that of 
eradicating the gross and cruel superstitions of the savage 
mind. It is comparatively easy to get up an outward show of 
civilisation. The cunning natives conform to the usages of 
the society imposed upon them; but in secret they indulge 
in the horrid rites to which they have ever been addicted. 
These facts are made disagreeably plain in the Government 
Blue Book which has been issued dealing with the Human 
Leopard Society of Sierra Leone. It is evident that this 
society owes its existence largely either to the belief that humai 
sacrifice is necessary for the concoction of those ‘ medicines’ 
to which miraculous powers are attributed, or toa lust for human 
flesh which the savage has been unable to subdue. In spite 
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of the energetic steps taken by the Government, which included 
the apprehension of a large number of suspected persons, the 
devotion of many days to a patient trial of them, the execution 
f seven men who were convicted of murder and the liberation 
of more than a hundred others whose guilt could not be proved, 
Sir Edward Merewether still fears that the criminal organisation 
has not yet been broken up \t heart a great many of the 
natives are still cannibals, and habits and beliefs which have 
been held by successive generations for- many centuries are 
not easily got rid of, gross and horrible as they are in Western 


eves 


In our Correspondence this week Mr. Walter M. Barton 
propounds a very plausible theory about the miracle of the 
homing cat. He was very much struck, as, indeed, many people 
appear to have been, with a story told by a correspondent 
over the signature “E. M., Ripon.” The cat was brought 
from Cardiff to Ripon by rail in a basket. The animal dis- 
appeared from Ripon after one day there, and arrived at Cardiff 
nine days afterwards, having travelled two hundred and fifty 
miles, at the rate of nearly thirty miles a day We are told 
that it was in an exhausted state, that all its claws were worn 
off, and the flesh of its toes abraded. Mr. Barton’s theory is 
that the cat must have detected “‘ in the wind blowing from home 
some subtle scent or flavour which impels it to start and con- 
tinue in the proper direction.’”” He wrote to the Meteorological 
Office for the charts, and found that the prevalent winds during 
the cat’s journey, March 7th to March 15th, were from the 
south-west. The charts, which he has forwarded, bear out his 
assertion, though whether this be only a coincidence or not 
it would be rash to say. Certain it is that animals like eels, 
for example, seem to know by some finer sense than is possessed 
by human beings the direction in which their salvation lies. 
We have tried the eel under very difficult circumstances, and 
found that it always headed for water. We hope that Mr. 
Barton’s invitation to other correspondents will be accepted, 
as a theory of this kind can only be established by abundance 
of evidence. 


An exhibition which is sure to arouse considerable interest 
and attract a large number of visitors to the Natural History 
Museum will be open to the public on Friday, August 15th. 
Che exhibition, which has been in preparation for many months, 
is intended to illustrate the modification of the structure by 
which animals have attained command of the air. At the present 
time, when the science of aeroplaning is making such rapid 
advances, and when so much attention is being given by inventors 
to the construction of machinery adapted to the requirements 
of aviation, an exhibition of this character is peculiarly in the 
fitness of things at our great national Museum of Natural History, 
and the authorities have been well advised in organising it. 
In the series of specimens exhibited, the adaptation of each kind 
of flying animal for aerial locomotion is explained, and the 
changes that must have taken place in the structure of the body 
before the animal could really fly are indicated. In this con- 
nection it is a remarkable fact that the power of flight has been 
evolved independently in different groups of animals, e.g., 
bats, birds, pterodactyles and insects. Among the birds 
selected are a mallard mounted in the attitude of flight, and 
a skeleton of the same species with the bones arranged as they 
would be disposed in the flying bird ; a wood-pigeon, a gannet, 
peregrine falcon, several warblers, a rhea and some domestic 
fowls. The mammals are represented by specimens of the 
flying lemur, flying squirrel, bats and flying phalangers. In 
all, this remarkable interesting exhibition comprises one hundred 
and sixty-six mounted objects and twelve microscopic specimens. 


The extensive display of hollyhocks seen at the Royal 
Horticultural Society's exhibition at Vincent Square, West- 
minster, on Tuesday last, serves to recall the one-time popularity 
of this old-world flower. The hollyhock was introduced from 
China in the latter half of the sixteenth century. Its decorative 
value was soon recognised, and as new colours and double 
flowers evolved its popularity increased. Less than sixty 
years ago there were special hollyhock societies, and in many 
parts of the Midlands hollyhock shows were held ai the inns of 
villages and country towns. The double blooms were invariably 
staged in paper collars and show-boxes. The blooms were then 
of perfect form and regular in outline, the outer-guard petals 
being more symmetrical than they are to-day. For the past 
thirty years the hollyhock has been the victim of a virulent form 
of disease, which has wrought great havoc by destroying the 
foliage and rendering the plants unsightly just as they are coming 
into flower. Although it is not generally recognised, yet a 
common form of infection is from our native plant the marsh- 
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mallow, which is a close relation of the hollyhock and subject 
to the same disease. One means of checking the spread ol 
the disease is that of destroying all plants of the marsh-mallow 
that grow in the neighbourhood. 


An unconventional scene in an Inveraray Court of Justice 
formed a curious sequel to the acquisition of the golden eagle 
by the Scottish “ Zoo ”’ at Edinburgh. Several under-keepers, 
the head-keeper and a gillie were charged before the Sheriff's 
Substitute with an infringement of the Wild Birds Protection 
Order of the County of Argyll by catching this bird between 
June 20th and 27th last. The case unfolded by the Procurator 
Fiscal was that the golden eagle was fast becoming extinct and 
the Argyll County Council had made an order for its protec- 
tion. Mr. Tom Speedy, the well known naturalist, after the 
head-keeper had pleaded ignorance of the law, said he “ was the 
sinner that should be at the Bar and not the keeper.” It 
appears that he wrote asking the game-keeper to procure the 
specimen during the breeding season. Mr. Speedy emphatically 
contradicted the statement that the golden eagle is becoming 
extinct. He attributed the prosecution to a London “ feather- 
bed naturalist.”” Sheriff Penny seemed inclined to sympathise 
with Mr. Speedy, and dismissed the case with an admonition 
to the chief offender. We are not SOITy that the pre secution took 
place, although ready to admit the importance of the Scottish 
Zoological Gardens possessing a golden eagle; but were the 
keepers unable to obtain it except at the breeding season ? 
And what is the use of a prohibition that is not made known to 


the keepers and gillies ? 


DAWN. 
A drifting mist beyond the bar, 
A light that is no light, 
\ line of grey where breakers are, 
And in the distance—night. 


The watching lamps along the coasts 
Shine wanly on the foam, 
And silently, like tired ghosts, 
The fishing-ficet comes home. 
ISABEL BUTCHART. 


Despite the fact that its successful career was interrupted 
last season by the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease, which 
caused it to be temporarily suspended, Tring Agricultural 
Show once more demonstrated last week that it is the best 
managed and most popular one-day show in the United Kingdom. 
From far and near crowds began to assemble as soon as the gates 
were opened. There was the usual miscellaneous collection 
of carriages, ranging from the most sumptuous motor to the 
small farmer’s spring cart, which brought the neighbours 
from a distance of twenty or thirty miles. The trains, both 
from London and the country, carried a stream of visitors 
which seemed endless. During the driving and jumping com- 
petitions, which took place in the afternoon, it is estimated 
that over twenty thousand people were present. Yet Tring 
has not the reputation of enjoying the most favourable weather. 
On many occasions drenching rains have literally thrown a 
wet blanket over the proceedings, and on this occasion the 
storm which had been raging in the Vale of Aylesbury earlier 
in the day broke on the show with a tempest of rain during the 
afternoon and caused the onlookers to scurry into shelter, 
Ia spite of this, it was a good and very successful exhibition. 


From the early returns ot the shooting on the Twelfth, it 
is manifest that the reports of disease were not ill-grounded. 
But the feature most worthy of attention is that moors closely 
adjacent one to another show very different results. On one, 
the shooting has been up to the average ; on the other, there 
are, practically speaking, no grouse whatever. The patchiness 
of the moors is a prominent feature of the shooting this season. 
Now, undoubtedly there must be a reason for them. Grouse 
do not flourish on one moor and die on another moor without 
adequate cause, and, as far as one can see, the result is invariably 
due to management. On Mr. Rimington Wilson’s shooting 
there has been no disease this year nor on any other occasion, 
and, fortunately, this can be said of several other well-known 
shootings. The reason must lie in management, and yet this 
bad management may be due neither to lack of intelligence nor 
of will. On some moors last year it was found simply impossible 
to shoot as hard as was desirable, with the result that much too 
large a stock was left. On others, wet weather was so prevalent 
that burning the heather was almost impossible. In these 
cases nobody was to blame, simply because the conditions 
rendered it impracticable to do what should have been done. 
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Week of 

1913 will 

long be re- 
membered as one 
of the plea- 
santest expe- 
rienced for many 
vears. If the 
weather was not 


ideal for vacht- 
ing, it was at 
any rate all 
that could be 
desired for plea- 
sure ; tempera- 
ture was mode- 
rate, winds 
light and _= re- 


freshing, and the 
company of the 
best. The fea- 
ture that at- 
tracted most 
attention was, of 
course, the fact 
that the King 
himself took an 


active share in 
the racing, 
being aboard 
the Britannia. 


ON BOARD 


THE 


COUNTRY 


GERMANIA 


It is a not unprecedented but very unusual thing f 
monarch to take part in a yacht-race ; 
reason to believe that King George, who would be called our 
Sailor King if that title had not been taken possession of before- 


hand, thoroughly enjoyed it. 


but there is 


IN 


OT 


THE 


a 


every 


He must have done so at any 


rate on Saturday, when his wonderful old yacht, the Britannia, 
gave a signal proof of the skill with which it has been furbished 
It was the day of 
the Royal Southern Yacht Club’s annual regatta, the beginning 


up and adapted to modern ideas of racing. 
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YACHTING AT 





and finishing line 
being off Calshot 
Castle. <A light 
and rather ca- 
pricious breeze 
from the west 
was blowing, 
and the thunder 
in the air pro- 
bably accounted 
for the fact that 


puffs of wind 
came in direc- 
tions almost 
opposite, and 
once or. twice 


the breeze threat- 
ened to develop 
into a squall. 


The Britannia 
Was in the race 
for vachts over 
sixty - five feet. 
The King and 
Queen, with 
Prince Albert 
and Princess 
Mary, were on 
board. Che 
other competi- 
RACE FOR THE EMPEROR’S tors were: Mr. 
Drummond’s 
ketch Corisande, Mr. R. H. Lee’s ) Wendur, and Lord 
Dunraven’s Cariad. A little wind the north-west 
was blowing when the gun was and the yachts 
crossed the line in this order: Britannia first, Wendur 
next, Corisande third, and Cariad They ran to 
the Calshot Lightship and had a reach on the star- 
board tack from there to the West Bramble Buoy. They 


then ran to the S.E. Middle Buoy, and then to the Solent Banks 
Buoy in a south-westerly breeze. 


Britannia 


won easily. 





W. Kirk and Sons, 


THE 


START 


FOR 


THE 


KING’S 


CUP. 


Copyright. 
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Only two yachts were entered for the 19-métre class, Mr. A. K. 
Stothert’s Mariquita and Mr. Milburn’s Norada. The latter 
was the winner, as the other gave up 

In the race of yachts for the 15-métre class there 
were five entries: Mr. S. G. L. Bradley’s Pamela, Sir 
Charles Allom’s Istria, Herr Ludwig Sanders’ Paula III., 
Mr. George Coats’ The Lady Anne, and Mr. W. B. 
Stamp’s Maudrey. Paula III. finished the first run in 
th. 52min. 5o0sec., followed by The Lady Anne, Maudrey, 
Istria and Pamela. Maudrey picked up very quickly after- 
wards, and eventually won in 4h. 28min. 31sec., The Lady Anne 
being second and Istria third. 

The final match for the Commodore’s Cup of the Royal 
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W. Kirk and Sons 


London Yacht Club was sailed on August 7th. It was 
between the German yacht Paula III]. and the English 
vacht Pamela. It was a very beautiful contest, and in the 
end Paula III. won. The popular owner, Herr Ludwig Sanders, 
in a speech in the evening, attributed his victory to the de- 
signer of the vessel, and said that although he had won the Cup 
for his club, the Norddeutscher Regatta Verein, he had done so 
with a vessel designed and built in England, manned by an 
English crew, and steered by two English yachtsmen, Mr. 
W. P. Burton and Mr. J. D. Barry. The fact that Mr. Burton 
steered the winning yacht added a little excitement to the plea- 
sure of the onlookers, who remembered that he has been chosen 
to steer the challenger for the America Cup. It ought to be 
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said that there was very little between the two yachts, the time 
of the winner being 3h. 52min. 26sec., and that of the loser 
3h. 54min. 38sec. Mr. Burton gave a very fine exhibition of 
steersmanship. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


THE REVIVAL OF AGRICULTURE. 


Tew a good time is coming for the farmer has long been 
the belief of thoughtful people ; but no one has put the 
case more convincingly than Mr. Ralph T. Hinckes in 
“The Farmer’s Outlook,”’ a_ little book he has_ published 
hrough Messrs. Jarrold and 
Sons No one can forecast 
the future with certainty, 
since so often it is the unex- 
pected that happens; but 
after a shrewd and_ clear 
analysis Mr. Hinckes arrives 
at the conclusion that the 
outlook is “‘ a more promising 
one than for many years 
past.” If such an opinion 
rested only on surmise founded 
on abstract reasoning and 
vague impressions, it would 
probably receive and deserve 
little attention; but it is 
reached only after the author 
has taken us carefully through 
the facts of the situation. 
First, there is the position of 
Great Britain, the pioneer of 
commerce, the first to develop 
industrialism at the risk of 
having to depend upon im- 
ported food supplies. As a 
result of this policy, ‘* Great 
Britain has up till recently 
had a monopoly of the surplus 
supplies of meat, and has been 
the largest purchaser of wheat 
in the world’s market, her 
population relying at the pre- 
sent time to a greater degree 
than any other on imported 
But extraordinary 
changes are taking place at the 


supplies.” 


sources whence our food supply 
is drawn. Take the wheat 
supply. On an average taken 
for the years 1880-4 the 
United States sent us 57 per 
cent. of our imported wheat ; 
Russia, 9°5; Camada, 42; 
India, 10, Australia, 5; the 
Argentine, none. In 1911 
these figures had been varied 
as follows: United States, 
17°9, an enormous reduction ; 
Russia, 16°1; Canada, 16°9; 
India, 17°9; Australasia, 13°9; 
Argentine, 13°3. The most 
remarkable change is that with 
regard to the United States, 
which in the cighties practic- 
ally fed a great part of our 
population. From the returns 
in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Year-Book it is seen that there has been 
no shrinkage in the ‘“‘ wheat acres harvested,’’ and the return 
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per acre has increased from 11°7 bushels to 14°7 bushels. 
When prices were at their lowest, many American farmers sold 
at less than the cost of production, and bankruptcy became frequent. 
In consequence, attention was turned to the supply of other 
demands: “ In 1893, it is stated, the British market bought more 
than half of ali the farm-products exported from the United States. 
Butter and cheese exports reached their highest figures in the 
period 1880-9. Canned beef, from 1890 to 1899. Cattle, beef, 
pork and pork products, and cereals from 1900 to 1904.” The 
items of exportation rose but to fall again: “It is in the year 
1908 that we see a rapid decline in the exports of American beef. 
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Whereas in 1907 1,451,000 quarters of chilled beef were exported 
to the United Kingdom, in 1908 the number had dropped to 
859,000 quarters, and in 1912 the trade has practically disappeared. 
With regard to live cattle, the figures are 344,000 in 1907, and only 
39,000 in 1912.” 

The energy of every country began to flow into industrialism, 
thus belying the theory of the old economist “‘ that other countries 
would dig and delve to supply us with raw materials tor our manu- 
factures and food-stuffs for our industrial population.”” We can 
partly measure the extent by means of the figures relating to coal 
al iron: ‘“‘ The coal production in metric tons of Germany, 
Belgium, France, Austria, the United States and the United 
Kingdom for the period 1881-5, compared with the period 
1906-10, shows an annual average production of 355 million 
ti for the former period, against an average of 901 million tons 
for the second period. Taking the same countries and comparing 
the same periods, we find that the figures for pig iron are respec- 
tively 20 million metric tons and over 54 million metric tons.”’ 
Even in Canada the urban population is increasing twice as quickly 
as the rural population. Cereal exports continue to expand ; but 
C: nada is an importer of dairy products and wheat. Mr. Hinckes 
c asiders that the shortage of the latter has reached a point which 
sc iously interferes with steady development. The Argentine 
uublic is now the chief exporter of foodstuffs. It sent us in 
i 12, 4,096,048 quarters of beef, and the exportation of beef is 

it 3,000,000 per annum. Yet, although the Argentine is the 

st purely agricultural country of all those engaged in exporting 
foodstuffs, it has industries which make considerable demands 
the foodstuffs. In the Argentine, out of a population of, say, 
6,090,000, 2,500,000 are town dwellers. On Australia he makes 
ths comment after a careful examination of the statistics: 


ndoubtedly, Australia could immensely increase the output 
of her wheat, meat and dairy produce. Transport and population 
are her most crying needs. Till there are some clearer indications 
than at present that these will be forthcoming British farmers 
necd not anticipate any considerable competition from that quarter.” 
India is summarised in the following passage: ‘‘ Wheat supplies 
from India are likely to be variable. At present remunerative 
prices and good crops have brought prosperity, of which there is 
no better indication than the increased profits of the railways. 
rhe expansion of manufactures is steadily progressing, and it would 
be, therefore, unwise to look for any considerable increase in wheat 
exports even with a continuance of the present good seasons.” 
These extracts are only given for the purpose of illustrating the 
argument of the book, and scarcely do justice to it. They force 
upon us the conviction that the present high price of foodstuffs is 
almost bound to continue, and that therefore the demand upon 
home agriculture will be greater in the future than it has ever been 
before. This means among other things a great increase in the 
value of land and renewed prosperity for the farmer. 

THE CONDITION OF CROPS. 

Unusual interest attaches to the August agricultural Report 
of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, because now is the time 
when the crops can be estimated with an approach to accuracy. 
Already in the South of England a goodly portion of the crop 
is actually cut, and the farmers are busy with wain and horses 
leading their crops to the stackyard or, what has become a much 
more common practice, to that corner of the field in which it can 
be placed conveniently for the visit of the threshing machine. 
The year, on the whole, is not so bad as at one time it threatened 
to be. Dry weather in the ripening stages seldom does much harm 
to cereals, and most of the crops have either remained nearly as 
good or in a few cases have become a little better since the July Report 
was issued. According to the official estimate, the wheat crop is 
expected to be two per cent. under the average ; that is precisely 
the same figure as was estimated a month ago. It is a little better 
than estimated at the same period last year, and considerably worse 
than in 1911. The condition and prospects of barley have to a 
slight extent deteriorated during the month, and the yield will 
obably be about seven per cent. under the average. The oats, 
0, have gone back a little, and are estimated to show a deteriora- 
ton of twelve per cent. below the average. In the Midlands 
pecially the crops of oats and barley are very poor. Beans 
we suffered from the aphis, another illustration of the fact that 
arly every kind of small insect plague has been worse than usual 
is year. The potato crop is healthy, but the complaint seems 
be general that those early crops which are already being lifted 
e exceptionally light. We had noticed the fact, but, of course, 
d not know that it was general. Other roots have been doing 
dly in the dry weather. The best crop this year has been hay, 
lich as a rule has been got in in splendid condition and is of 
uiusual bulk. It by no means promises to be a good year for 
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fruit. Apples, plums and pears are all very considerably below 
the average 

THE SERUM TREATMENT FOR SWINE FEVER. 

In regard to the serum treatment for swine-tever, about 
which “ A. T. M.”’ wrote in last week’s issue, we have received 
an authoritative statement to the effect that the serum treatment is 
not new: it has been tried experimentally in this country at least 
as long as in Holland and Hungary. Sir Stewart Stockman, 
the Chief Veterinary Officer of the Board of Agriculture, has for 
many years been in close touch with the Continental scientists, 
and has still not abandoned his old hope that a serum treatment 
will prove to be the solution of the swine-fever problem. But up 
to the present the cost of the treatment and the mortality among the 
inoculated pigs have made it impossible for him to recommend this 
policy to the Board. During his last visit to Holland, not long ago, 
he made particular enquiries concerning the work done there (not, 
be it noted, under Government administration), and naturally, 
when he received such glowing accounts of the results, he asked 
to see detailed records. The answer was: ‘ We keep no records.” 
More general enquiries led him to think that the remarkable 
reports mentioned by Mr. Runciman in answer to questions 
were somewhat highly coloured (of course, without any ulterion 
motive), and, at any rate, needed careful scrutiny. Sir John 
McFadyean (probably the most distinguished veterinary scientist 
in the United Kingdom) said, at the last meeting of the Council 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, that from his know- 
ledge of the method adopted in Holland he would be very sorry to 
press it upon the Board of Agriculture. This is significant 

THE SOMERSET COUNTY COUNCIL SMALL HOLDING. 

At their salerooms in Bristol, Messrs. Muses Smith and Sons 
offered by auction the freehold accommodation pasture lands 
known as the Castle Lands, Chew Magna, comprising twenty-nine 
acres two roods and seven perches. This is the land which was 
purchased to supply the needs of the small holders of Chew Stoke 
and Chew Magna. The small holders considered that they would be 
quite unable to make rent, rates and labour from these grasslands 


which had cost the County Council {2,100 to acquire, and 
if the percentage for building a house was also added, to live on 
such a holding would be prohibitive. The bids started at £1,000 


and advanced to £1,600, at which sum the land changed hands 
Now, had the rent been fixed on this capital value of /1,600, the 
land would have been rented by the small men. E. W. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE MOOR. 


ARTMOOR is a considerably higher region than many 
people suppose. An elevation of 2,000ft. above 
sea-level means, for England, a respectable moun- 
tain. Several of the Dartmoor tors attain this dis- 
tinction, or something very near it; thus, Yes Tor 


reaches 2,o209ft.; High Willhays, 2,o39ft.; Hangingstone Hill, 
1,983{t.; Great Links Tor, 1,908ft.; Cawsand Beacon, close on 
1,800ft.; and Great Mis Tor, 1,760ft. Standing upon one of 


these heights and looking over the dark rolling moorlands, inte 
sected with the clear streams that rise from the heart of the wild, 
the eye, far as it may range, is met by what seem innumerable 
heights rising above the lower wilderness, which itself usually 
reaches the respectable altitude of something like a thousand feet 
The moor is always beautiful, even upon those dark days of cloud, 
when the aspect of the waste is of somewhat too sombre a magnifi 
cence. Ona June day, with the blue sky of summer overhead 
and white clouds chasing one another before a westerly wind, the 
shadows fleeting across the hills create effects of inexpressible 
loveliness. By August, when the heather has regally empurpled 
it, the moorland is seen in its fullest glory. 


A MOTHER OF RIVERS. 

Dartmoor, as its name implies, is nursing-mother of one of the 
most famous of Devon streams. But besides the Dart, she nurtures 
other well-known rivers. Within four miles of a village where | 
was lately staying, in the northern part of the moor, there rose from 
the boggy uplands not only the Dart, but three other famous 
Devonshire streams—to wit, the Teign, the Tavy and the Taw. Of 
these the Taw only flows North, to seek the sea beyond Barnstaple ; 
Dart, Teign and Tavy all go South. These streams, even in their 
higher reaches, are wonderfully fair, sometimes forcing their way 
through litters of granite boulders, down narrow glens beset with 
ferns and wild flowers, of which huge foxgloves offer the bravest 
show; anon the stream runs through open moorland, where 
shallow rapids and eddying pools offer those chances of trout 
of which the fisherman loves to avail himself. Moorland trout on 
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Dartmoor are small, though the fish themselves are sweet enough. 
Even in a good-sized stream like the North Teign, which three or 
four miles below its source is of quite respectable dimensions, 
the trout seem to me curiously undersized ; and in pools and rapids, 
from which in a Scottish stream you might be pretty sure of an 
occasional pound fish, fingerlings running seven or eight to the pound 
are chiefly in evidence I had been told of the diminutive propor- 
tions of Dartmoor trout before fishing there in June last, but I 
was not prepared for quite such small captures. It is possible that 
the granite formation of the country in these higher regions and 
lack of rich feeding may have something to do with the size, or 
rather want of size, of these fish. 
LONELY STRETCHES OF MOOR. 

In these moorland stretches, towards the sources of the streams 
I have mentioned, few anglers were to be noticed in June last, 
and it was not from over-fishing that the trout were suffering 
at this time On many days I never set eves upon a soul, and two 
anglers were all I chanced to see during ten days of wandering 
Once I met a farmer looking over his ponies ; on another occasion 
I saw two or three girls riding across the moor Birds, of which 
there are a good many on these wastes, seem to resent the intrusion 
even of an angler, and besides the wild chiding of many curlews and 
the wail of lapwings, ring-ousels often chattered at one from some 
rock or other vantage coign [ passed more than once a family 
of young sandpipers, which, with their parents, seemed by no means 
to welcome the advent of a human being, uttering with shrill pipe 
their protests as one passed up-stream Moorland ponies, on the 
other hand, seemed to regard us with a more friendly eve, and several 
times allowed us to approach near enough to take photographs 
There seemed to be foals everywhere, and dams and offspring were 
to be descried in small troops wherever the eve ranged over these 
lonely moors. Dartmoor is one of the last real solitudes that we 


possess in modern England the spirit of eternal peace rests there, 
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ind the whirl and clatter of what is called civilization 
have in these haunts of silence no abiding-place. Long 


may ‘“‘ Dartymoor”’ so remain ! H. A.B 


NOTES FROM THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

Some interesting additions have been made to the 
collection of animals at the Zoological Gardens, the 
most noteworthy of which is a grysbok (Rhaphiceros 
melanotis). Although these antelopes are fairly plen- 
tiful in their native country, vet very few have ever been 
seen at the Zoo, and, furthermore, they do not thrive 
well in captivity [hey inhabit the hilly districts of 
South Africa, extending from Cape Colony to as far 
north as the Zambesi and Mozambique, and it is inter- 
esting to note that, some years back, one of these 
animals was seen and shot when within a few miles 
of Cape Town. The grysbok, which is only to be met 
with either singly or in pairs, is mostly of a deep red- 
brown colour, and plentifully flecked with silver hairs 
During the heat of the day they lie concealed amid the 
patches of scrub, and do not leave until late in the 
evening, and of all antelopes they are said to be the 
first to retire to cover in the morning. They are able 
to exist for a long time without drinking; in fact, 
they are frequently found in districts entirely without 
a water supply. They feed upon grass and their flesh is con- 
sidered to be excellent eating, and although from a sports- 
man’s point of view 
they serve to fill 
the pot, yet they 
can hardly be con- 
sidered as trophies 
of the chase, for 
the record pair oft 
horns only 
measured 4fin. in 
length, witha girth 
of thin. It is only 
the males that 
carry horns, and a 
full-grown beast 
will stand about 
twenty-two inches 
at the shoulder and 
weigh about 
twenty-four 
By the 
Boers, the grysbok 


pounds. 


is known as the 
‘erys  steinbok,”’ 
while the Basutos 
call the animal 
‘ isikupi.’’ Another 





notable addition is 
a specimen of the \ TAME OCELOT. 

beautifully marked 

South American ocelot. This isa forest-dwelling animal, and spends 
the greater part of its time amid the branches of the trees and feeds 
upon birds and small mammals. Although the ocelot 
has the name for being of a fierce disposition in a wild 
state, yet, as the accompanying illustration shows, the 
new arrival at the Gardens proves an exception to the 
rule. The Indian gayal and its calf, which are at pre- 
sent undergoing a period of quarantine before being 
placed with the other cattle, are interesting animals if 
merely on account of the diversity of opinions that has 
arisen as to whether the species is a true wild beast o1 
only a domesticated animal derived in the first instance 
from the wild gaur. Although records are to hand of 
a wild gayal having been captured in Tenasserim, yet 
as no further ones have ever been seen, it is surmised 
that the specimen was merely an escaped animal from 
one of the numerous herds kept by the natives, who 
make use of their flesh for food ; but, curiously enough, 
never utilise them as beasts of burden or draught ani- 
mals. It is stated that the animals are also kept for 
their milk supply ; but as the tribes who keep them do 
not appreciate milk as a beverage, there appears to b« 
some doubt as to the correctness of the information. 
The gayal will interbreed with the native humped-cattk 
known in this country as zebu, and a hybrid born at 
the Zoo some years back, between a bull zebu and a 
cow gaval, was successfully crossed with a bull American 
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T’S the system to which I 
object,”’ said Letitia, ‘‘ the 
system is grossly, unutter- 

ably, atrociously wrong.” 

“Oh, Letty! As bad as 
that ?”’ 

‘* Worse,’’ declared Letitia, “‘ far worse! Yes; I knew when 
{ made up my mind to this course of self-abnegation, I knew that 
[ should incur ridicule, contempt, incredulity! It’s always so 
in building up reforms. But I was prepared for all this. These ”’ 

-she indicated with her hand the viands on the table—‘‘ these 
ire the last relics of barbarism, cannibalism, call it what vou like, 
that appear on my table. After to-night I, at any rate, cease to 
be a carnivorous beast. a bird of prey.” 

“Yes ?”’ John Charteris looked up as one who waits for 
more, 
‘And renouncing all animal food, I shall start on my new 
campaign, a campaign of forbearance, self-conquest, abstaining 
absolutely from the meat that repels and degrades, and adopting, 
those proteid foods which, if they are slightly unpalatable, still 
supply all the essential nourishment both for body and_ brain.” 

“Come! That’s bravely put, like the brave girl vou are,’’ 
said John Charteris. ‘“ Then, in a few words, [etitia, you're 
going to forswear meat ?’’ She nodded, emphatically. He took 
another bite of his veal cutlet, remarking on the excellency of the 
green peas. I could be a vegetarian if peas were in season all 
the year round,” he said, with his easy, good temper, “ but they’re 
fattening, and neither you nor I, Letitia i 

She held him with her eyes. ‘ You betray your ignorance 
at the very outset,” she said. ‘‘ A vegetarian does not exist on 
vegetables. Far from it! It’s the absurdity of that idea that 
keeps the whole thing on so frail a basis. Potatoes, composed 
chiefly of starch cells, and cabbages, which contain little beside 
water and some mineral salts id 

John looked up quickly. ‘ You’ve been reading * Church 
on Foods,’’”’ he said; ‘‘ I recognise him.’’ But he became silent 
and moody. Letitia was the most adorable of women, and the 
dearest of wives, but Letitia had no tiny socks to mend, no little 
pinafores to hem and trim, no plump, chubby check to nestle 
against her own! So she must needs take up with some whim o1 
fad to tide over those dull days of wifehood. That was just the 
common-sense, kindly way in which John put the whole thing in 
a nutshell afterwards. That she should have embraced the doctrine 
of vegetarianism was not wholly to be wondered at, for had not 
Lady Emma Faulkerspoon been lecturing around the suburbs 
and thrilling the hearts of a host of feminine converts? Faulker- 
spoon was the last word at the carving classes, amateur theatricals, 
physical culture displays and ladies’ swimming contests. John 
Charteris had already heard it once too often. Presently he spoke 
*You’re not in earnest,”’ he said, forcefully; ‘“ vou’re not in 
earnest, Letitia.” 

‘I am utterly, entirely in earnest,”’ was her reply. 

“* You’re not—excuse me,”’ said John, “ and I'll tell vou how 
I know. If vou were really in earnest you wouldn’t have this 
spread here now. You'd begin at once. You simply couldn’t, it 
your eyes were really opened to the enormity of the crime, cat 
that veal cutlet. Cost what it might, in the broad glare of en- 
lightenment you'd have to resist.’"”. That was a cruel thrust, and 
Letitia laid down her knife and fork. ‘‘ It’s always said,’’ went on 
John Charteris, “* that there must be no dallying with reforms. 
‘Strike while the iron’s hot,’ ‘The man who hesitates is lost,’ 
‘ Delays are dangerous "—I could quote a dozen maxims in proof.”’ 

‘“ Then—what about you, John ?’ 

“Oh, I’m not a vegetarian! ”’ said John, helping himself to 
another cutlet. 

She regarded him wistfully. ‘‘ Dear,’’ she said, “ are we going 
to pull—in-—different—boats ? ’ 

His equanimity was gone. His hand came down on the table, 
and the glasses shivered as did Letitia. ‘ I'll take no share in 
your silly freak,’’ he said, “‘ a mere craze of the moment! You'll 
tire of it before three weeks are over; mark my words, Letitia. 
These titled faddists have leisure for their caprices, but you and 
[—ordinary common-sense people—I hoped better things of you, 
Letty.” 

He told Philip Anstruther, his friend in council, next day. 






Philip nodded as though he knew 


all about it “It’s Lady Emma 
Faulkerspoon,”’ he said, ‘‘ who’s at 
the root of all the mischief. She 


gave a luncheon the other day to 
arouse public interest in the ‘ move- 
ment.’ Your Letitia was there, and my Juliet. Juliet’s taken 
the fever badly, but I’m curing her. I met her at once on 
her own terms, agreed absolutely with her, and drew up a pledge, 
a sort of teetotal pledge, only against meat, which we both signed 
We've arranged to abstain from all animal food up to a given date 
She'd no idea really what it means to be a vegetarian. I’m teaching 
her something fresh every day. House-keeping is becoming an 
unsolvable problem, culinary duties a nightmare. I’ve stuck up 
the pledge on the wall. She simply daren’t go against her written 
word, She’s the soul of truth. Poor little Julict! She doesn’t 
know what to eat, and hadn’t the remotest idea how largely animals 
contribute towards our dietary. Bless you, Charteris! Girls 
take up these whims without counting the cost! We must help 
them by our co-operation.” 

“ How do you mean ?”’ asked Charteris 

“ How do I mean Well, for instance, make it clear to them 
Meat’s out of it. Fish is out of it. Chickens and ducks are out 


of it. That’s a distinct narrowing down at starting. She tried 
sausages the other day Chis won’t do, Juliet,’ [ said,‘ this won't 
do, my girl. A sausage—sometimes—is made of pig, and the pig 


is an animal.’ So it is,’ she said, with a blush at her own ignorance 
* Fried bacon next. At this rate,’ L said, ‘ we shall have the roasts 
ina day or two!’ ‘ Well, boiled potatoes, then, and some butter.’ 

rhe potatoes by all means,’ I said, ‘ but not the butter, which 
coming from the cow, is distinctly animal produce.’ Then, almost 


tearfully, ‘ At least, a ¢ up of tea and an egg.’ I raise no objection 


to the tea,’ said I, ‘ providing it has no milk, of course but no 
egg, Juliet. It is only a question of days and the egg is a winged 
chicken.’ ‘ Black coffee, then, and honey on dry bread.’ ‘ Ah! 
now vou have it! That’s good enough You'll soon learn to 


distinguish, dear, between the “mays”"’ and ‘‘ may nots."’’ Why, 
Charteris, I’ve brought poor Juliet down by leaps and bounds 
and drawn her up a list of * permitted ’ and ‘ not permitted,’ you 


know—like the eminent doctors. All the puddings come on the 
‘not permitted’ side, and most other things as well. She brought me 
the list to-day, and I swear there were tears in her eyes. ‘ I’m 
sick of shredded wheat and bread cutlets,’ she said, ‘ can’t vou 
suggest a change, Philip?’ ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘try bread cutlets 
and shredded wheat.’ But—lI felt a brute. I’m taking her hom« 


to-night Culpepper’s little ‘ Herbal’ as a peace offering.”’ 

‘“ How do you thrive on it ?’’ asked John Charteris. 

“ First class, but then, it’s always the woman who suffers. 
You see, Charteris, she doesn’t lunch in the city.” 

** Ah, I see,” said Charteris, ‘‘ I see.’’ 


Anstruther laid a hand on his friend’s shoulder. ‘“ You've 
started all wrong,”’ he said, “ all wrong. Always agree with the 
wife’s whims—but make ’em impossible. That’s my maxim 


I’ve never crossed Juliet, never have and never’ shall—vyou 
understand ? ”’ 


John did understand. <A tew days afterwards he told Letitia 
that he believed all obstacles were now removed and that the thing 
would be easy. ‘ We shall get along cleverly,”’ he said: ‘‘ we’re 


on a good working basis, and we’re pulling together, which is 
everything. I’ve quite lost those curious cravings, and your 
complexion’s all milk and roses, while your arms are as white as 
snow.”’ 

Letitia’s eyes danced and her cheeks dimpled. John should 
see that a woman was capable of working reforms! ‘“ It’s every- 
thing, as you say, that we're able to work together,’”’ she replied, 
“for so long as I have your sympathy I really care for nothing 
else, and, after all, those tiresome cravings are but transitory 
Why,” she added stoutly, ‘ | wouldn’t for worlds break my pledge 
| should feel like—like—Lot’s wife, and should deserve her 
punishment.” 


John agreed. ‘‘ Beside,’”’ he said, “ there’d be no object in 
turning into «@ pillar of salt just now, Letty,” at which Letitia 


smiled wanly, understanding his allusion 
“We hardly touch our cruets now,’ she admitted, with 


a sigh. 
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John, who had lunched with Anstruther at his club that day 
patted her hand in tender encouragement Bravo, little Woman,” 
he said, and his praise brought a fresh stimulus 

She drew from her pocket a pink scented note, fragrant and 


dainty ** See,”’ she said, “‘ the sweetest little letter from Lady 
Emma Faulkerspoon She wants me to address the ladies of het 
League The No Knife League—on ‘ Vegetarianism, in its relatien 
to the Woman’s Outlook.’ I don’t half understand what sh 
means, but it 7s an honour, John, to be asked to speak at one of 
her ‘At Homes.’ I believe now vou’ve helped me to be more 


thorough I shall be able to teach her a few things, for I don’t think 
she refuses eggs, and I know she takes milk in her tea, though she 


aS 


belongs to the strictest set of vegetarians.’ 


Synthetic eggs—no doubt, synthen milk f course,” 
suggested John 
Letitia shook her head dreamily ‘I don’t know about the 
eggs,’’ she said, ‘‘ but the milk is real It was creamy, John.” 
Anstruther, later, spoke feelingly of Juliet My _ heart 
bleeds for the poor child,”’ he said do vou know, Charteris, she 


positively asked me last night to feed Spartan! She said the 
flavour of his dog-biscuit reminded her of meat, and she daren’t 
risk the temptation.”’ He tapped the ashes thoughtfully from his pipe. 

Charteris was turning meditatively the ring which Letitia 
had put on his finger two vears before 


Neither of the men spoke again for a few moments, then 
“It’s perfectly marvellous to me how they do it,”’ said Philip 
Anstruther, their will-power, their pluck, their heroism.” 


I know,” replied John Charteris, ‘‘ somehow now, the thought 
of these women in Holloway, their sclf-abnegation—their courage 
against such odds, their physical torture at 

Anstruther lifted his hand with a gesture of protest: his 
eyes blazed Then, suddenly, “ I’m thinking,’’ he said, “ thai 
just now our own houses are made of glass. We're not in a position, 


I'm afraid, to throw stones.” 

It was just a fortnight later that Letitia welcomed her husband 
with an excitement she made no attempt to conceal See here,”’ 
she said, handing him a dainty missive; ‘‘see here! Your very 
own wife, John, invited to be the guest of Lady Emma Faulker- 
spoon “se 

John made a murmur of disapproval 

“ That’s what comes of entering into the advanced questions 
of the day,’’ continued the unheeding Letitia of moving with 
the times! You mount from rung to rung of society's ladder ! 
rhat’s how fashionable people climb.”’ 

Letitia, hush! I’m surprised at you. You can’t realise 
what you say Eat your cereals at home, my dear, if you must, 
but don’t fancy them more tasty for having been served up on 
Lady Faulkerspoon’s silver dishes.” 

She was momentarily sad, but her elation triumphed “ You'd 
really like me to go ?”’ she asked 

‘ Of course, if you wish it,” he to!d her 

Letitia did wish it, and explained why It never does,” 
she said, ‘‘ to narrow ourselves down in a groove 

Lady Faulkerspoon had laid great stress on the scruples of 
the middle classes Letitia Charteris wanted to prove that she 
was neither unduly narrow nor over scrupulous rhis little visit, 
too, would open her eyes to ways of life hitherto obscured from 
her. The “ little visit ’’ came off, and Letitia’s eyes were opened 
But not for weeks afterwards did she tell John to what extent 
For one thing she was ashamed, and the story could not be told 
without prejudice But beyond that, she desired of all things 
that John should believe in the honour of her sex, especially mn 
the matter of reform. It was like John that when she did make 
the shamefaced confession he had not an unkind word to say 
Che object of the visit was primarily to arrange details of the forth- 
coming “ at home,”’ and when this was done the two ladies passed 
into the dining-room for luncheon 

“We will write the cards of invitation afterwards,’’ said Ladv 
Emma Faulkerspoon 

rhe simplicity and costliness of the table decorations charmed 
and awed Letitia, and the shimmer of glass and silver brought 
a sparkle to her eyes, as did something else For the sideboard 
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was a rare piece of old oak and cunning workmanship, and the 
cloth spread thereon was of the finest texture; while in chaste 
silver vases were arranged scented graceful flowers. Moreover, 
among the flowers were evidences of unsurpassed culinary skill. 

‘ Sanderson,”’ commanded Lady Faulkerspoon, “‘ the menu 
Ah ! ’’—ttaking it from his hand and raising her lorgnette. ‘‘ Ah! 
Now, my dear Mrs. Charteris, what will you take ? Lobster 
mayonnaise, spring chicken or duckling? Lamb or sirloin ? 
Come! You must make a nice little luncheon, for we shall have 
work before us, and our brains cannot perform their functions 
unless our bodies are supplied with the essential elements.” 

Letitia, in confusion, murmured something about being a 
vegetarian. 

“My dear! Of course! So am I! I’ve given a dozen lec- 
tures on the subject this month, and I’m among the earliest pioneers. 
But I shouldn’t attempt it on vegetarian foods. I simply couldn’t 
go through with it.’’ She was daintily severing some tender white 


meat from the wing of her chicken. ‘‘ Why,” regarding Letitia’s 
unfeigned surprise, ‘‘ why, you dear silly child! Do you really 


mean to tell me that you’ve put my theory into practice ? ”’ 

Letitia confessed with humility that she had. 

Lady Faulkerspoon smiled indulgently at the young convert. 
‘“ It’s the tiresome middle-class conscience,”’ she said. ‘*‘ You poor 
child! You must be half starved. Sanderson ! ’’—Letitia received 
her second helping. ‘‘ Now,”’ went on her kind hostess, “* now 
you will feel better. Why, Mrs. Charteris, the last people to be 
bothered by reforms are the reformers! Always remember that. 
You've been too dreadfully in earnest, and | only wonder that your 
husband allowed it.’’ Which was, on the whole, the cruellest 
stroke of all, considering John’s kind comradeship. 

“The biggest joint I ever saw,’’ continued her ladyship, 
‘was carried to the dining-room of an eminent physician, who 
cured patients, at enormous fees, by striking meat from their 
dietary. Now, promise me, on the day of my ‘at home,’ to go 
right to Francini’s and have luncheon there. I! want you to make 
your very prettiest speech, and you can’t do that on tomatoes and 
brown bread.”’ 

Letitia took the advice so freely given. She did want her 
speech to be a success, and perhaps, after all, Lady Faulkerspoon 
was right. She invited Juliet to go with her, and, nothing loth, 
her friend accepted. In the gay and genial atmosphere of music 
and feasting their moods became harmonious. 

But suddenly: ‘* Why, Letitia, look!”’ said Juliet; “ there’s 
your John and my Philip!” 

Letitia looked. ‘‘ What are they doing here ? ”’ she said. 

““Much the same that we are doing, I suspect,’ answered 
Juliet. 

‘““ Whatever shall we say if they ask any questions?” said 
Letitia. 

‘““T shall say we had tried the vegetirian place, but every 
table was taken,’’ answered Juliet, unblushingly. 

Letitia was silent a moment; then announced, with tender 
emotion : I shall tell the truth outright,’’ she said, “ for John 
will quite understand.” 

At the table indicated sat the two men. ‘‘ Why, Charteris, 
look there—on your right! There’s your Letitia and my Juliet! 
What are they doing here ? ”’ 

Charteris turned his head, but swiftly faced his friend again. 

Bless them,” he said. ‘‘ Dear girls! Pretend we don’t sec 
them, Anstruther.”’ 

‘Suppose they ask awkward questions ? What would you 
say ? J should say we had tried the vegetarian place, but there was 
no room.” 

‘1 shouldn’t,”’ said John Charteris. ‘ I should tell the truth 
outright. Letitia would quite understand.” 

Later: ‘‘ So that little whim is over!” 
‘‘ Now, what’s the next to be, Letty ?”’ 

Letitia’s arms were behind her head, and her face was tilted 
upwards. She smiled charmingly. ‘‘ What! haven’t you guessed ? ” 
she answered. ‘‘ I’m going in for the Women’s Franchise, of course. 
I really do want a vote most dreadfully, John—and all my sym 
pathies are with the ‘ hunger-strikers.’ "’ 


said John Charteris. 


WESTMINSTER HALL. 


HE monumental relics of England are legion, and it is 
the duty of all of us to make sure that they are 
preserved to our descendants. There are many in 
London, but three of these are of transcendent 
historical interest, viz., the Tower, Westminster 

Abbey and Westminster Hall. When buildings have existed 
tor centuries, the natural feeling is to take it for granted that 
they will live on for centuries more. But this easy-going 
faith has little foundation in fact, as all who have the care of 
ancient monuments know only too well. Old buildings require 
constant attention and Irequent reparation ; but a time comes 
when something more is required, and we often hear with dismay 
of the failure of foundations in various parts of the country. 
Fortunately, owing to the remarkable progress of practical 
science, experts are ready to undertake the renewal of the 
strength of these foundations, if their aid is not called upon 
too late. 


The thought of any danger to the wondrous building known 
to us as Westminster Hall, which was originally added to the 
Palace of Westminster by William Rufus, is a severe shock to 
all who have seen its beauty and know its remarkable history. 
It is an abiding record of most of the great events of history 
preserved in stone. Here it is not the foundations that are at 
fault. The walls of Rufus’ Hal! were raised on solid founda- 
tions and are sound, although the paving of the Hall was placed 
on Thames mud. It is the grand timber roof, raised by 
Richard II., that is decayed in parts, and urgently needs repair. 
The roof has been partially repaired at various times during its 
centuries of existence, and it has always been carefully inspected. 
Lately fears respecting its condition have been aroused, and the 
Office of Works has published a valuable report on the present 
condition of the structure. So far, this is as it should be. The 
evil being recognised in time, we may be sure that proper means 
will be taken to place this noble structure in safety for many 
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vears to come. The glorious “‘ hammer roof” 1s recognised 
as the finest example of the Gothic open timber roof in exist- 
ence, and for this reason alone its preservation is a duty of the 
most responsible character. In the construction of this roof 
Irish oak (said to be abhorrent io the spider) was used, and the 
vorkmen employed in inspection affirm that they have never 
seen a spider among the rafters. Tom Fuller refers to its 
ybwebless beams.’’ The causes of decay are: (1) The work 
of the beetle (or, rather, the larva of the beetle or worm), which 
attacks the wood; ‘‘ only where the timber has been honey- 
combed was there any decided external sign of decay ”’ showing 
holes on the face of the beam. (2) Dry rot, ‘‘ found chiefly 
ere the timbers have been subjected to dampness. It has 
tacked the wall posts, particularly those at the northern end 
the Hall, where they are embedded in the wall and packed 
rund with soft rubble. This danger was apparently foreseen 
by the skilled carpenters who erected the roof, for originally 
space was left between the wall posts and the wall to admit 
e free passage ol air.” 
Much of the timber has become of a rich golden brown 
» result of decay, but this is only on the outside, and most 
the timber is hard and sound: The principal rafters have 
en extensively repaired at different times, and at one period 
e trusses were all systematically strengthened by a series 
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of wrought-iron tie-rods. It is supposed that the larger portion 


ie structure is sound. <A thorough examination of the whole 
b. means of an extensive scaffolding will be undertaken Pha 
roort, already referred to, contains a description of the con 


struction of the roof which was carried out on scientific principles 
by the skilful carpenters of the end of the fourteenth century 
the craftsmen who stood at the head of the “* Wrights” of all 
classes, and bore the honourable title of Wright pure and simple 

A statement of the dimensions of the work is eloquent 
4 the hugeness of the structure. The span of Westminste1 
Hall is 68ft. 4in.. and the opening between the ends of the 
hammer beams is 25ft. 6in Phe height from the paving of 
the hall to the hammer beams is 4oft., to the underside 
of the main collar beam 63ft. 6in., and to the apex of the 
roof g2ft.” 

The early history of Westminster is interesting, but un- 
fortunately we know little certain about it. Sebert and the 
associations of the ancient kings with the place are rathet 
shadowy, and we have little to build upon before Edward tli 
Confessor. When the Normans settled in England there were 
the two palaces, one at the Tower and the other at Westminster. 
William Rufus built his great Hall on to the Saxon palace and 
“New Palace Yard’’ came into being. The adjective “ new ”’ 
forms a deceptive designation in many cases, but seldom so much 
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so as in this name. The history of Westminster Hall is of 
interest from its beginning, but in its completeness it dates 
from the last years of that unfortunate King, Richard II., who 
ordered the construction of the noble roof, and considered this 
as the greatest work of his reign. The original Hall was vastlv 
different from that now existing and consisted of a nave and two 
aisles. At Pentecost (April roth) rogg, William II. held his 
Court for the first time in his new building at Westminster. 
In the following year he was shot in the New Forest. West- 
minster Hall was the principal seat of the Aula Regia or Curia 
Regis, which also accompanied the King on his travels. Henry II. 
is said to have attended personally in his Court, as did later 
kings until James I. interfered so far as to need Sir Edward 
Coke's caution “ that he was not competent to decide questions 
of law.” 

On New Year's Day, 1236, the occasion of Queen Eleanor’s 
Coronation and the entry into London of Henry III. and his 
Queen, the King caused six thousand poor men, women and 
children to be entertained in the Hall and in other rooms of the 
palace. One of the first great public events in the history of 
the Hall was the trial of Sir William Wallace in 1305. He was 
taken there on August 23rd on horseback and placed on a scaffold 
at the south end with a laurel crown on his head in mockery of 
what was said to have been his boast that he would wear a crown 
in that Hall. 

After an existence of nearly three centuries Westminster 
Hall had become much decayed, and Richard II. decided to 
take the opportunity of carrying out great alterations so as to 
make it still more worthy of its great position. By letters 
patent, January 21st, 1394, John Godmanstone was directed 
to repair the Hall and to heighten the walls two feet. In a 
paper contributed to Arche@ologia by Mr. Somers Clarke in 
1883 we learn that flying buttresses and abutments necessary 
to resist the thrust of the new roof were not considered sufficient 
protection. Therefore ‘‘ a curious system of arches two stories 
in height were set up, springing from the Norman pilaster 
buttresses and forming a species of thickening over the whole 
lower face of the wall.’’ The sculptured ornaments on the 
stringcourse that runs round the Hall are of great interest, 
and among them are representations of the white hart (Richard's 
favourite badge) in various positions. The renewed Hall was 
completed in 1399, the last year of his reign. 

When we consider the great events in our history which 
have taken place beneath the splendid roof that is now in 
danger we must all feel that it is a noble pageant. The first 
public occurrence almost immediately after the renovation of 
the Hall is a specially pathetic one, for it was the dethronement 
of the King to whose artistic feeling we owe its great beauty. 


THE NATURALIST AT THE 


By G. A. ANI 


IV.—SNAILS, SLUGS AND CHITON. 
HE gastropods, which follow the cephalopods in 
a natura] classification, form a very large group, 
including such well known examples as the whelks, 
periwinkles, limpets, snails and slugs, univalve or 
with the shell reduced or wholly absent. To these 
may be added the outlying group typified by the peculiar 
form known as chiton. The more typical gastropods are 
characterised by a marked asymmetry, the 
greater part of the body being coiled up 
spirally in a shell, and the foot expands 
into a broad flat sole, by the muscular 
movements of which a creeping movement 
is effected. The head is distinct and 
provided with eyes and one or more pairs 
of tactile tentacles which, in some forms, 
our garden snail for instance, carrv 
the eves. One of the largest 
and best known of the British 
marine types is the whelk 
(Buccinum undatum), which 
displays all the characteristic 
features of the group. When 
fully extended the anima! is 
not unlike a land-snail in 
general shape; the head, how- 
FASCICULARIS ever, bears but a single pair of 
tentacles, at the base of which 
the small eyes are situated. Another conspicuous 
character which distinguishes it from the land- 
snail is the operculum, a circular calcified disc 
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On September 30th the Lords of Parliament assembled round 
a vacant throne in the Hall, accepted Richard’s resignation 
and deposed him, Henry Duke of Lancaster at once seating 
himself in the vacant throne. Coronation banquets of great 
splendour have been held beneath this roof, but it is as the 
home of the law of this country that it owes its greatest fame. 
Allusion has already been made to the Hall as being the 
principal seat of the Curia Regis, but in John’s reign people 
were put to great inconvenience by having to follow his Court 
By a clause in Magna Charta, dated June 15th, 1215, it was 
declared that ‘‘Common Pleas shall be held in some certai 
place,”’ the certain place being Westminster Hall. When the 
Courts of Chancery, King’s Bench and Exchequer, as well as 
the Common Pleas, were established they sat in the open Hal 
until separate courts were erected on the west side of the Hal 
by Sir John Soane (pulled down in 1883). The name “ West 
minster Hall "’ was frequently used for the law itself by Selder 
and others. 

Naturally the great State trials occupied the whol 
of the Hall, and they formed the most striking features in it 
history. Here Sir Thomas More was doomed to the scaffold 
and the trial of Queen Anne Boleyn brought her to the sam: 
fate. Here the great Earl of Strafford was condemned, to b 
followed by the trial of Charles I. The Seven Bishops, in th: 
reign of James II., were acquitted to the joy of the nation 
The rebel lords of 1745 were heard here and condemned. Thy 
list is too long to recite, but two of the latest of these trials mus 
be mentioned, as they created an immense sensation, viz 
those of Warren Hastings and Lord Melville. Besides th 
law courts a part of Westminster Hall was taken up with thi 
stalls of booksellers, law stationers, sempstresses and dealer 
in toys and small wares. Pepys constantly mentions these in 
his Diary. They appear to have been cleared away about th« 
end of the eighteenth century. 

After the defeat of Charles I. the banners taken at the 
Battle of Naseby were displayed in the Hall, and the King 
sat under their shadow at his trial. These were supplemented 
by those taken at Dunbar and Preston in 1650 and after the 
Battle of Worcester in 1651. A goodly show of banners was 
also supplied by the victories of Marlborough. Many altera 
tions of Westminster Hall have been made at different times 
but the most important were in connection with the rebuilding 
of the Houses of Parliament, when the Hall was made to serve 
as a vestibule to the new palace. Everyone must entertai 
a fervent hope that the roof may be restored to its ancient 
strength, and that Westminster Hall may for centuries remain 
what it has long been, the hallowed scene of great historical! 
events. Henry B. WHEATLEY. 
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WHELK AND ITS EGG CAPSULES. 


carried on the posterior dorsal side of the foot, forming 
a kind of lid closing the opening of the shell when 
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the animal completely withdraws into it. Ihe mantle 
cavity containing the gill is on the left side of the body, within 





SHELLS OF COMMON BRITISH MARINE GASTROPODS. 


lo right.—Top: Purpwa lapidus, Trockus cinerarius 


the shell, and, in order to allow the access of water, the opening 
of tus chamber is produced into a long tubular siphon, a con- 
trivince which is characteristic of the marine snails. The whelk 
hols a very secondary position as an article of food; it is, 
however, extensively fished for on the East Coast, where the 
sum derived from this fishery has been estimated at over twenty- 
five thousand pounds per annum. Clusters of the whelk’s 
egg-capsules are very familiar seaside objects, being frequently 
washed ashore ; the whole mass of spawn has a honeycombed 
appearance and consists of a large number of parchment-like 
cells, each of which contains many small eggs. The majority 
of small snail-like creatures, which we find living in rock-pools 
or whose empty shells lie on the beach, are conformed very much 
like the whelk. The commoner forms, some of which are 
figured here, are easily known by the shape and sculpture of 
the spiral shell. We may mention the periwinkles (Littorina 
littorea and L. rudis) of commercial importance, the latter 
of special interest for the long period, up to a month, it may 
remain beyond the reach of the sea, and as a viviparous marine 
mollusc; the sting-winkle (Murex erinaceus); the purple 
(Purpura lapidus) ; the dog whelk (Nassa reticulata) ; the sea- 
snail (Natica catena); the tower shell (Turritella communis) ; 
and the beautifully marked species of trochus, such as Trochus 
cinerarius and T. zizyphinus, the latter, with its conical smooth 
shell, resembling a top. Some of the murex and purpura 
secrete a peculiar fluid which gives a_ purple-coloured 
dye, a member of the former genus being the shell-fish, 
from which the ancients obtained their well known Tyrian 
purple. 

A very common gastropod is the limpet (Patella vulgata), 
found between tide-marks on all rocks, to which it adheres 
with extraordinary force by means of the circular foot. It is 
further remarkable for the fact that the shell has acquired 
a secondary symmetry ; that this symmetry is not a primitive 





THREE TYPES OF MARINE SLUGS. 
Acolis papiliosa (above), Acolis coronata (right), Doris bilamellata (left 


le ture is shown by the young, which has a coiled shell. Although 
th same individual limpet may be seen day after day in 
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Cypria europea, Littorina littorea. Bottom 
Natica catena, Turritella terebro, Mure naceus, Nassa reticulata 
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exactly the same position, the animal is not without powers 
of locomotion, for, when carried by the tide, it often travels 
great distances in search of sea weeds 
on which it feeds, invariably returning 
to the same spot before the tide recedes 
This ‘‘ homing instinct’’ is a most inter 
esting trait in the habits of this curious 
creature. 

The ear-shell, or ormer (Haliotis tuber 
culata), is a close ally of the limpet, abun 
dantly found on the coasts of the Channel 
Islands and of Brittany. The much-flat 
tened shell has a low spiral and is perforated 
by a series of holes, the object of which 
is to allow the escape of the water aerating 
the gills in the mantle cavity. The inner 
surface of the shell is beautifully corded 
with mother-of-pearl Another type ot 
shell of highly aberrant appearance is_ the 
small cowry (Cypria europoea), the reduced 
British representative ol the more orna 
mental exotic species which adorn the 
shell-cabinet, and not unlike the Indo 
Pacific money-cowry, which has long been 
the currency among the negroes of some 
parts ol Africa The shell of the cowry, 
with its oval shape and_ long, slit - like 
opening, looks quite symmetrical ; but when 
voung it has the ordinary spiral shape, and 
as it approaches the adult condition, a thick 
outer coating envelops the whole structure 
concealing the spire, which is visible in 
section. Another assemblage of  marin¢ 
gastropods consists of a number of slug-like creatures, in 
which, as in the terrestrial slugs, the shell is considerably reduced 
or absent. Perhaps 
the best known British 
example of this sec 
tion is the sea-hare 
(Aplvsia_ punctata), 
often found at very 
low tide crawling over 
beds of sea-grass and 
sea-lettuce, and brows- 
ing on these weeds 
It is a strange-look- 
ing animal, often four 
or five inches long, 
of a deep purplish 
black colour, with 
two pairs of ten- 
tacles on the head, 
the larger pair, at 
the base of which 
the eves are situated, 
being flattened and 
erect, suggesting the 
ears of a hare. The 
shell is much re 
duced and not 
calcified, but flexible, 
and partially covered 
by two flaps of the 
mantle, which also 
protect the gill. 
When molested the sea-hare has the power of discharg 
ing a large quantity of purple fluid from the inne 
surface of the mantle. The true sea-slugs, 
belonging to the division of nudibranchs, 
or naked-gilled gastropods, have no shell at 
all in the adult condition, but the larger species 
possess a very tough skin, strengthened with 
small, hard rods, known as spicules. Such 
forms as doris, acolis and tritonia are of great 
beauty owing to their lovely pink, lilac, yellow 
or bright green colours. Doris johnstoni is 
often found on rocky coasts, and for its vellow 
blotches is popularly called the sea-lemon ; 
its body, reaching a length of three inches, 
is oval and flattened, with two tentacles on 
the head and a rosette of retractile, plume 
like gills surrounding the vent or the 
hinder part of the back. Chis rosette 
is not present in acolis and _ tritonia 
which breathe mainly through the general 
surface of the body, although the large 
papillose appendages disposed in rows on the back (simple 
in acolis. branched in tritonia) may have some respiratory 
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Showing spiral structure 
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function Che British species of acolis, of 
which there are many, A. papillosa_ being 
the largest, are often found among rocks 
crawling over colonies of zoophytes, which 
they devour. The eggs of our sea-slugs are 
laid in long coiled gelatinous bands, and the 
fry that issue from them are provided with 
a thin, transparent shell, closed by an 
operculum, which is cast off in the course 
of development Unlike the sea-snails, in 
which the sexes are always distinct, but 
like the land and fresh-water snails and slugs, the sea-hare 
ind the sea-slugs are hermaphrodite 
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The chitons, or coat-ot-mail shells, are 
often placed with the gastropods in classi- 
fication. They differ, however, from these 
as well as from all other molluscs in havine 
the shell composed of eight pieces over- 
lapping like the tiles of a root. They ar 

, symmetrical and the animal has rather the 
shape of a limpet, the foot being flat and 
adapted for crawling over rocks and stones 
They have the power of rolling themselves 
up after the manner of wood-lice. The sexes 

Nearly ail the British species are small, the largest 

(Chiton fascicularis) not exceeding a length of two inches. 


are <dlistinct. 


TWO GIRLS IN A TENT. 


CAMPING holiday, in one form or another, was a 
foregone conclusion this vear, as always. K. and | 
have gone gipsving together every summer since our 
friendship began We now pride ourselves on being 
expert walking-tourists, caravanners, yachters. Sut 

the winter had been a more than usually strenuous one, the 
Easter vacation had contrived to pass us over, and midsummer 
found us with our energies pretty far spent. Simplicity, with 
a capital S, was all we craved for. In the last few weeks, before 
we finally succeeded in breaking away from our respective 
home ties, our thoughts yearned after the freedom of hill-tops 
and vast moorland spaces we followed the courses of winding 
rivers in our dreams, and went to sleep with the “ feel’ of warm 
night breezes already caressing our faces, as we lay out, in 
imagination, under the June sky. 

louring pedestrian or otherwise, we decided to rule out. 
Even a caravan camp involved complications in housekeeping 
that seemed distasteful Sut a really simple camp, a camp that 
reduced the processes of sweeping and bed-making and dish- 
washing toa 
bare minimum 
held out irre 
sistible attrac 
tions. Given 


“vy 


something to lie 
on, a shelter 
trom 
rain of wind, 
a ew bedrock 


necessities in the 


possible 


wav of cooking 
appliances, 
nd a free choice 
of surroundings 
we knew we 
should be utterly 
content An 
old army tent 
which had 
served as a 
family summet 
house for many 


VYearnrs Was 
pressed upon us 
by wa\ ot a 
nucleus to our 


( imp equipime nt 
but the disad Ward Muir ERECTING THI 
Vantages ot 
this clumsy conglomeration of centre-pole, pegs, ropes, and 
vards of useless canvas are too well known to be worth dwelling 
on Kx. had seen the ideal tent, she told me, at the house of a 
friend: and we were lucky enough to secure it on loan for a 
fortnight It is of the triangular pattern associated with gipsy 
tents (improved and modernised by Lady Arthur Grosvenor), 
the supports consisting of two pairs of crossed sticks, four ropes 
two long and two short—and four pegs. Nothing more. 
The crossed sticks are sewn into deep hems in the canvas, their 
angle being fixed by the limits of the ground sheet. The latter 
is of one piece with the sides of the tent and stands up in front 
to a height of six inches—thus making the labour of digging a 
trench before the door quite unnecessary. The only opening 
in the canvas is at the entrance to the tent, where two flaps 
overlap generously to form a door. In three minutes two quite 
unskilled persons can unroll the structure, expand the cross 
poles till the ground sheet—which forms the base of the triangle 
is stretched taut, attach the ropes back and front to the two 





large pegs, and the side cords to the two smaller ones, and tly 
wigwam stands ready. A tall person could accomplish the tas! 
alone in a slightly longer time. Inside there is a floor spac: 
of seven feet or so in length, by five feet in width, unencumbere: 
by any sign of a pole with which to collide while dressing. 

After making a list of what we considered necessities 
added, on revision, one or two items which were frankly luxuries 
Caravanning experience has taught us that there are a few hom 
comforts which are well worth the extra weight and space thi 
involve, particularly when rest is the end in view. Our outfi 
consisted of : Two folding beds with pillows, blankets and ai 
eiderdown quilt for each; two camp-stools, a folding tab 
a rubber bath, enamel basin and large jug, a cup and sauce 
plate, spoon, knife and fork apiece, and a kettle, saucepan 
frying-pan, teapot and milk-jug; a “Primus” stove for 
cooking, and a “ Symphelite”’ spirit lamp for early mornin, 
tea—a luxury which decidedly “ pays”; two _ hot-water 
bottles, a box of groceries, a modest supply of books (mosth 
‘sevenpennies’’), and as little personal luggage as _ cit 
cumstance 
permitte-< 

all of whic! 
made a veri 
light load for 
an ordinar 
farm cart an 
farm pony 
We had decide: 
not to under 
the fatigue 
of more thas 
one day’ 
journey fron 
our — starting 
point (a smal 
country tow! 
in the Sout! 
ot Scotland 
but within 
radius of twent\ 
miles fron 
home we had 
unlimited 


Cc h Oorce @ 


locality. W 
simply _ started 
out on bic\ 
FOLDING BEDS. Copyright cles, a_ hire 


man _ following 
with our cart of belongings, and took the direction whi 
happened to be the least familiar; and as soon as we 
were beyond all known landmarks we began to look fo1 
a camp. 

“It must be a river camp,” K. decreed. “ A river deep 
enough to dive into. I’m going to bathe twice a day.” 

“And we must be close to a farm.” My more practical 
mind ran on the question of catering. “‘ We can’t go scouring 
the country in search of shops. Eggs and butter and milk 
will have to sustain us.”’ 

“And scones. If we have any reason to suspect that the 
farmer’s wife doesn’t bake scones we shall pass on.” 

The farmer’s wife did bake scones—her kitchen tablk 
was spread with a batch of them, hot from the girdle, as we 
made our call at her back door. Permission to pitch our tent 
in her husband’s field by the riverside? Deary me—yes. 
What would be hindering us? She and her goodman would 
be glad to have our company in these quiet parts. She would 
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Ward Muir. PITCHING THE TEN 


ave “the kye”’ driven into another meadow. Maybe they 
ould disturb us at night. And were we no “ feared ”’ 
) be sleeping all alone in a “ wee bit tent like yon”? So the 
irt was unloaded and sent home again, the bicycles housed in 
hayshed, and we proceeded to rig up and furnish our tiny 
ut of green canvas with the speed of old campaigners, the 
urmer’s wife looking on and murmuring her amazement the 
vhile. It was inexplicable to her that we should undergo 
his life of privation and—she 
onsidered—grave risk, from 
hoice. But as we seemed 
eally ‘‘in for it,” the good 
idy did her best to make our 
iardships bearable by sending 
ver all the alleviations within 
ler power to supply. Eggs, 
ream, butter, jam, and enough 
scones to feed us for several 
days arrived without delay 
iccompanied by the promise of 
1 young chicken for dinner on 
the morrow. 

Out of a fortnight of ex- 
ceptionally perfect weather I 
cannot recollect that five 
minutes were wasted. For 
hours, while we lav in the 
sun, apparently throwing time 
recklessly awav, we were 
intensely conscious of new 
energy entering by every 
pore; and these periods of growth were followed by long, 
rambling walks, and frequent dives into the river-pool close 
by. Sometimes we rolled up our blankets in the evening and 
dragged them to the top of a heather-covered hillock, sprinkled 
with pine trees, where we found that mattresses of thick, 
springy heather were kinder to tired limbs than the stretched 
On other nights we dragged the 
f our wigwam and slept with 


Ward Muir. 


canvas of our folding beds. 
said couches bevond the door 
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UNROLLING THE TENT. Cof 


FILLING THI MORNING BATH 


our faces under the open sky Phe days developed a curious 
lazy routine of their own accord \t eight o’clock we made out 
morning tea and nibbled biscutts Then came the first bathe 
with a sun-bath to follow. At eleven we made a meal which 
combined breakfast and lunch—the only square meal of the 
day. From then till late afternoon we explored the more 
distant surroundings, and came home when we were tired to 
make tea, a repast which generally included boiled eggs and 
ur hostess’ scones in large 
quantities. Supper reduced 
itself to a glass of new milk, 
drunk outside the farm dairy. 
And by nine o'clock we were 


in bed Although in this case 
the camp was a_ stationary 
one—the site we had = chosen 
more than satisfving all ou 
requirements it may be 


pointed out that our equip 
ment could very easily have 
been moved from place to 
place, once a day or once 
a week, as impulse dictated. 
A tenting - tour. with = the 
aid of a light cart even 
a donkey-cart could be made 
to serve presents lewel 
complications than almost 
any other form of — holiday 
travelling. \ horse and man 
can be lured as they = are 
tenter to his next stopping - place ; 
should not be counted 


needed to take the 
but this means of getting about 
on during the harvest season, when the farm carts and farm 
hands are all in request. For the motorist who wishes to 
avoid the beaten track and escape the extortions of — the 
British hotel-keeper, a really portable tent and a stout tar 
paulin to cover his car will give him an independence practi- 
cally limitless D. Muir. 
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OWNELEY OLD HALL, like Oxford, has been in times 
past the home of lost causes, for the Towneleys were 
a family that was, if not invariably, yet often on the 
losing side, the predestined supporters of forlorn 
hopes— Jacobites under the Georges, recusants undet 
Elizabeth and the first James. Their pedigree is a long one, 
though William Fittone, the Lancaster Herald, says that in 
his Visitation of 1533, Sir John Towneley would have no note 
taken of his family, saying there were ‘“‘ no more gentlemen in 
Lancashire but my Lord of Derbye and Mounteagle,” which 
is, to say the least, an over-statement. Fittone had looked for 
him all day “ Rydinge in the wyld countrey,” and all he got 
from him was two shillings, most of which went into the guide’s 
por kets Altogether the county appears to have been in 
tolerant of the visiting herald, for many gentlemen declined 
even to be spoken with, while others, when he was admitted 

turned him curtly away. 

The early descent of Towneley is by no means clear. Henry 
de Towneley was in possession about 1249-54, and a little later a 
Richard de Towneley. Early in the fourteenth century the 
manor was divided between Agnes, Cicely and Isabel, sisters 
and co-heirs of Nicholas de Towneley, but in 1381 the whole 
manor was reunited, and Townelev used for the surname of its 
owners. The heir in 1388 was John (son of Richard de Towneley) 
whose son Richard fought at Agincourt. His son John in 1456 
built a domestic chapel at Towneley. His son Richard, who 
was knighted in Hutton Field at a great review of the army 
returning homewards from the Scottish campaign, died in the 
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same year (1482), leaving a nine year old son John, who in later 
life was knighted, and turned away the herald Fittone so cava- 
lierly. His grandson, Richard, left an only daughter Mary, who 
in 1556 married her cousin, John Towneley. A note written in 
1601 bore record of his sufferings as an unswerving recusant, 
for, like many of the old gentry of Lancashire, he stood for the 
old religion. He knew the bitterness of captivity in Chester 
Castle, the Marshalsea, York Castle, Hull, the Gatehouse in 
Westminster, in Manchester, in Broughton in Oxfordshire, 
and in Ely, and at the time of the inscription, more than seventy 
vears old and blind, was bound to keep within five miles of 
lowneley, and to pay twenty pounds a month into the Exchequer. 
[Truly the ways of the recusant were hard in the days of 
Klizabeth and of James. In spite ol these expenses his eldest 
son and successor, Richard, built a wing of the old hall, and his 
initials and that of his wife, Jane Assheton, appear on the 
wainscot of the chapel, while the date 1628 in the dining-room 
is that of his death. ® 

His son Richard, dying unmarried, was succeeded by a 
vounger brother, Charles, who at once ranged himself on the 
King’s side at the outbreak of the Civil War. He was present 
when Lord Strange tried to force his way into Manchester, 
and in return, when Lord Strange had withdrawn his forces, 
the Parliamentary Committee sitting there retaliated, and 
soldiers were sent into Blackburn Hundred “to take in 
Towneley Hall,”’ while others were sent to “ fetch prizes from 
malignant cavaliers.’” He was mentioned as a delinquent in 
1643 and 1644, and falling at Marston Moor, was buried on the 
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battlefield. The story runs that his wife went in search of het 
husband’s body. She was met by an officer on horseback, 
who told her “ it was no fit place for a gentlewoman to be at,”’ 
and offered to take her home if she would mount behind him. 
On her alighting at the end of the village she learned that het 
escort was Oliver Cromwell himself. Her husband’s estates 
were forfeited, and she was allowed but three shillings and six- 
pence a week for herself and several children, “ which the 
justices refused to pay unless she would wear the poor’s badge, 
which to save her children from starvation she submitted 
to do.” 

Charles’s son Richard lived a quiet and studious life at 
Towneley, and Thoresby speaks of him as “ that ingenious 
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virtuoso.”” Of four grandsons, three identified themselves 
with the Stuart cause. One, John, entered the French Army 
and attempted the impossible in a French translation of Huch- 
bras, was out in the 45, but escaped, and lived until late in the 
century, while his more unfortunate brother, Francis, who 
was also out, was executed. Richard, the eldest of the brothers, 
had been out with the Old Pretender, and a witness swore 
that at Preston he saw “ Richard Towneley, esq., with a cockade 
in his hat, with twelve or fourteen men with him all with cockades, 
pistols and guns, on Sunday morning marching among the said 
rebels.” but though he was tried for high treason, the evidence 
was insufficient, and the head of the family kept his head and 
his estate. 
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Richard’s son William married Cecilia, heiress of Ralph 


Standish of Standish, and it was their son Charles whose name 
is familiar as the collector of the marbles that bear his name 


Educated at Douay, in France, often in later life in Italy this 
English gentleman became by sympathies an Englishman 
Italianate, and, it is said, never spoke his native tongue without 
an admixture of French and Italian words. Nevertheless, he 
did not forget his Lancashire home and estates, which he planted 
and “improved ” soon after he came into possession in 1758. 
But the call of the South was too strong for him; not many 
vears later he made Rome his headquarters, and laid the founda- 
tions of his collection. To snatch treasures before the Vatican 


Museum, he not only made Rome his home until 1772, but 
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allied himself with Gavin Hamilton and the banker Jenkins, 
sharing in their risks and successes. Gavin Hamilton of Murdie 
ston was, according to Nollekins, ‘“ a good fellow,’ who in those 
days of sensibility made himself interesting by the tears he 
shed on effecting the sale of a work of art, but Jenkins, who, 
like Hamilton, had begun as an amateur and collector, ripened 
into a dealer, supplying the foreign visitors with “ Intaglios 
and cameos made by his own people that he kept in a part of 
the ruins of the Coliseum fitted up for ‘em to work in slyly by 
themselves.”’ Jenkins was very reasonably distrusted by Towneley, 
who, once hearing that he was about to excavate at a particular 
point at Hadrian’s villa, set off, tncognito, post-haste, without 
companion or baggage, and, arriving on the spot, stood by as a 
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spectator, and saw his agent concealing a statue he had set 
his mind upon. On calling at Jenkins’s house in the Corso, 
this statue was concealed, while the other “ finds ’’ were shared 
between them lowneley protested, but was put off with the 
promise that it—a young Hercules—should follow him to 
England. But Jenkins was too much for him, and it was finally 
sold to Lord Lansdowne. In 1772 Towneley determined to house 
his collection in London, where he lived until his death in 1805 
Here he lived in the fine house, then No. 7 Park Gate, the centr 
f a group of artists and like-minded virtuosi, undisturbed 
but for the brief folly and fury of the Gordon Riots, when he 
left his house, which was threatened as a Roman Catholic’s 
ind hurried the famous bust of Clytie, which he was wont to 
call “* his wife,” into his carriage as his most precious possession. 
Just before his death his health began to fail, and his mind 
turned to Towneley, for which he amused himself by designing 
a statue gallery and library, which were never built. Though 
most of his life had been spent away from his Lancashire home, 
he was not a typical absentee landlord ; indeed, he was singu- 
larly considerate and generous to his tenants, giving away in 
one year of distress a fourth part of the clear income of the 
estate among the poor. No wonder that when he was buried 
in the family chapel at Burnley, as his hearse passed, the sides 
of the road were crowded and the windows of the town filled 
with a throng of silent and uncovered mourners. On his death 
his estates passed to his only living brother, Edward Towneley 
who had taken the name of Standish. On his death without 
issue, the estates were divided, the Standish property going 
to his nephew, Thomas Strickland, of Sizergh, the Towneley to 
his uncle John Towneley, a younger son of Richard Towneley, 
who died in 1735. The male line failing on the death of Colonel 
John Towneley in 1878, the property was divided, and in 1go1 
fowneley Hall and grounds were sold to the Corporation of 
surnley, who have opened it as a museum and art gallery 

[he large three-storeyed house, built of sombre grey stone 
darkened by the surrounding collieries, has an imposing and 
castle-like air, with its two embattled towers rising above the 
thickly planted woods that hem it in on three sides. It is 
built round three sides of a court, and the only evidence that 
it was once quadrangular in plan is a statement by Whitaker 
(who wrote about 1788) that the house was, “ till about a century 
ago,’ a complete quadrangle, when Charles Towneley destroyed 
this north-east side, laying the court, as it now is, open. There 
has been so much alteration in the fabric of the house that 
there is nothing to suggest an earlier period than the Tudor 
but the great thickness of the walls of the south-east wing ; 
but here there is a window with a cusped head immediately 
above a seventeenth century doorway of unusual shape leading 
to the basement, and the plaster ceiling of the long gallerv 
where the bosses at the intersections of the ribs bear the initials 
of Towneleys of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth century. 
The only visible detail of the north-east wing opposite is 
of the early seventeenth century, when Richard Towneley 
rebuilt, in the words of the transcriber and antiquary Chris 
topher Towneley, “the great buildings on the north side 
of the house where the kitchen is,” finishing it about 1626. 
The thickness of what was originally the outer wall on the west 
suggests that Richard Towneley rebuilt rather than new built 
this wing, though the wall facing the court is entirely of his 
date. The staircase with plain turned balusters at the west 
end of the hall and adjoining his rebuilt wing is also of his date, 
together with the unusual wainscot of the small dining-room 
on the first floor, where the panels are set diagonally, dated 
the year of his death, 1628, in a recess near the eighteenth century 
fireplace. The long oak table, dated 1613 and bearing the 
initials of W. and S. Barcroft, came from Barcroft Hall, and 
was used in the servants’ hall at Towneley, not in this small 
dining parlour, for which it was too large. 

The sanctuary of the chapel on the first floor of Richard 
Towneley’s wing is fitted with an oak cove and panelled 
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wainscot and ceiling, dating from the second half of the fifteenth 
century, which came from the demolished chapel of Sir John 
Towneley. On the ceiling are the initials of many Towneleys 
Sir John, the builder; his second son Charles; his uncle, 
Lawrence Towneley ; and his daughter, Margaret Banastre. 
But the nave is panelled with plain wainscot of later character, 
in which the priest’s door, dated 1601, bears the initials ““ R. T.” 
and “I. T.,” the Towneley arms and quarterings. It is stated 
that these initials are those of John Towneley, the unswerving 
recusant, and his son Richard, but they must be those of his 
son Richard, the builder, who married Jane Assheton of Great 
Lever, for the Assheton crest, a mower with a scythe, 
appears beside Towneley hawk. The whole fittings were 
removed, according to Whitaker, by Charles Towneley, and 
placed in their present situation, having been preserved 
entire. 

The centre of the building has been most completely changed 
by the taste of the eighteenth century, the decoration of the 
two-storeyed hall having the full flavour of the early Georgian 
period, with its walls divided by Ionic pilasters, its medallion 
heads hanging from knots of ribbon, and its two dominating 
fireplaces, where a statue is set off by the folds of a lambrequin. 
This was in the days of Richard Towneley, to judge by the date 
(1726) and the initials upon the rain-water heads outside. 

The William Towneley who died in 1742 made an incon- 
siderable addition to the west side of the hall east wing. 
Charles the collector’s schemes for housing his marbles at 
Towneley, fortunately for the fabric of the old house, remained 

on paper, and the only change made by later 
owners, if we except the nineteenth century 
porch, was the bringing to Towneley of a late 
fifteenth century door from Standish Hall, 

— which was partly destroyed in 1780. It bears 

the quartered arms of Standish, and also the 


OUTBULDINGS initials “‘ R.”’ and “ A.” on shields. Across 


the door runs an inscription “ R. ET. A.H. 
S. OISTA A TW FEC A DNI Me De XXX.,”’ 
from which we gather that the door was made 
in 1530 by Ralph Standish, who married 
Alice Harrington of Wolfage in 1497, and died 
in 1538. The accompanying plan is repro- 
duced by kind permission from the Victoria 
County History of Lancashire. 

Now that it has passed into the hands of 


PLAN. the Burnley Corporation, Towneley Hall is a 
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valued and valuable public possession, and its park a pleasant 
sanctuary in the midst of a black country whose tall chimneys 
can be seen half-obscured through the veil of smoke beyond 
the shelter of its woods. J 


THE TOW NELEY MUSEUM 


HEN Mr. Charles Towneley returned from Rome 
in the year 1772, he must have been uncomfort- 
ably conscious that at any moment his 
large, unique, handsome collection of marbles 
might pursue him to England, and that for 

the present he had nowhere in the world to house these elegant 
trophies of good taste. His principal residence was far awav 
in Lancashire, and it was obviously necessary that he should 
have the advantages of the metropolis for the proper identi- 
fication and cataloguing of his magnificent collection. 

We learn from “ An Elegant Memoir of this most accom- 
plished antiquary,”’ which appeared in the General Chronicle and 
Literary Magazine in 1811, that, casting about for a house, by 
a stroke of good fortune he soon found one that suited him 
particularly well. It was situated in the agreeable and con- 
venient neighbourhood of St. James’ Park, and seems to have 
had but one fault, that is, it was near enough to the Royal 
Cock-Pit to be occasionally a little noisy. It was, probably, 
already built upon very chaste, classical lines, and with some 
adaptations it was soon ready to receive the priceless articles 
of vertu which were already on their way from Italy. 

It was thus that 7, Park Street, now 14, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, became for a long time the most famous private museum 
in London and the resort of every man of taste who visited 
England. It contained a wonderful collection. Besides 
the marbles, there was then a_ great quantity of gems 
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MR. TOWNELEY’S VISITING CARD 


and a number of admirable terra-cotta bas - reliefs. Che 
marbles are certainly very fine, and must have been considered 
first-rate in 1772. For, the Romantic Movement had then, 
of course, not yet grown to its great strength—indeed 
it was in its cradle at Strawberry Hill—people still hungered for 
the genuine classic, and here were the spoils of the Hadrian Villa 
lodged in a charming classic house in the middle of London. 

“He here (7, Park Street) exhibited his stores of Greek 
and Roman art, with an arrangement classically correct and with 
accompaniments so admirably selected, that the interior of a 
Roman villa might be inspected in our own Metropolis. It was 
in a superior degree gratifying to learned eyes to contemplate a 
scene realised from the descriptions of Cicero and Pliny Junior.” 

Unfortunately for our “ elegant 
author,’ the actual plan of the house 
was in reality not very Roman. The 
front door led into a small outer hall, 
with very shallow niches in it made 
by round classical arches (it remains 
still unchanged). This little vestibule 
was filled to the brim by a large sarco 
phagus, the most astonishing quantity 
of sepulchral tablets, cinerary urns 
and various mortuary bits and bats 
Having traversed this apartment, the 
visitor entered the inner hall, out of 
which a most charming and airy stat 
case curved. This inner hall contains 
a long, thin, very composite, pillar 
which we always conjecture to have 
been one of the “ adaptations ’’ made 
by Mr. Towneleyv, for it certainly 
cannot have been in the original 
design of the house, and it serves the 
purpose of a support to the upper 
landing, where he seems to have kept 
a great quantity of exceedingly heavy 
marbles. Itis, indeed, in a part of thi 
second storey, an outlying “lobby ’”’ 
with askylight, that Zotfany has repre 
sented the viriuoso in all his glory. 

He sits surrounded by _ those 
gorgeous spoils which he had snatched 
from beneath the august noses of the 
Prince Borghese, the Empress of 
Russia, the Kings of Prussia and 
Sweden, or even of Pope Ganganelli 
himself, in the magnificent scramble 
over the splendours of the Hadrian 
Villa. Ihe floor, the tables, the tops 
of the bookcases, everything appeal 
to be submerged in a welter of statues 
Mr. Townelev may be seen sitting 
serene amid the splendid throngin: 
creatures, one of Captain Cook's 
sledge dogs at his feet. 

It should be observed that the 
renowned M. d’Hancarville—who with 
Mr. Charles Greville and Sir Thomas 
Astle occupies the background of the 
picture—was for many years the close 
He was 
one of the band of virtuost who hel pe ad 
to explain the basso-rilievos on the 
Portland Vase, two others being 
Wedgwood and a person called 


friend of Charles Towneley 
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Fogini—surely an unfortunate name for a commentator. But 
d’Hancarville did not remain always Mr. Towneley’s close 
friend Differences as to the authenticity of a torso or some 
such point arose, and Lord O'Hagan, his collateral descend 
ant, was kind enough to show me an amusing list of 
statues and busts in a pocket-book, in which Mr. Towneley 
had written the most scathing marginal notes with his own 
hand in red ink, demolishing the pretensions of some of 
d’Hancarville’s finds 

Not all the statues that crowd the Zoffany picture could, 
I am convinced, ever have got up the stairs or assembled in 


the Smaller Library Ihe stairs are unchanged, and though 
the lobby has now had its wall on to the staircase pierced 
by two arches, its proportions remain the same. The colle 
tion had obviously been “ grouped ” round its illustrious owner 


merely for the sake of the fine grandiloquent effect, and, indeed 


one cannot deny that the effect is imposing and happy in 
a very considerable degree 

In reality the largest and the best statues in the collection 
were placed in the beautiful dining-room. This was, and is, a 
room of the most charming and dignified proportion, rather 
large, and with a delightful outlook upon the trees and silver 


water of the Park. At intervals round the room are engaged 
Ionic columns made of porphyry scagliola supporting a beautiful 
little cornice, and the walls are now, as then, of a pale apple 
green colour. The big door frame matches the columns in 


material, but is in a slightly heavier type of design, and it 
encloses what are, I believe, the narrowest folding doors 


in Europe Such was the room in which Mr. Towneley 
sometimes entertained the most favoured of his acquaintance 
at dinner on a Sunday Though he was most public-spirited 


in allowing the freest access to his incomparable museum, 
it was, one gathers from the 
“Elegant Memoir,” a con 
siderable privilege to be 
allowed to dine with him 
ics ol antiquity. 
Ihe select few 


’ 


among the re 


he sometimes assembled at his 
table [Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Nollekins, Zoffany, for ex 
imple Che dining-room at 
Park Street was spacious 
The walls and columns were 
wrought in scaglola to 
resemble porphyry and the 
largest and most valuable 
statues were placed around 
and among them the Dione 
and the Ceres-Isis were 
eminently seen. Lamps were 
placed to form the happiest 
contrast of light and shade 
and the improved effects ol 
the marbles amounted by this 
means almost to animation 
fo a mind replete 
with classical imagery the 
illusion was perfect.” The 
conversation was, the readet 
conjectures, technical, but 
amusing, for Mr. Towneley 
was possessed of a great deal 
of “attic irony.” “ Like 
the Elegant Vertuoso of 
Antiquity (Nonius  Vindex) 
Mr. Towneley enriched the 
passing conversation, natul 
ally dictated by the sur 
rounding objects, by a pro 
found knowledge of the arts 
of design and enlivened it by 
pleasantry and anecdote.” 


“Mi fowneley’s learning 
and sagacity in explaining 
the works of ancient art wer 
indeed equal to his knowledge 
in selecting them 

His accounts ol the 
wonderful plots and counter 
plots in Rome in which he 


took part, “ the manceuvres 
of the Antiquarn”’ (see 
Rossi's ‘‘ Commedie’’), and 
of how much ingenious faking Copyright 


there was and how all the BUSH AND PILLAR 
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agents of the potentates, presumably in sombreros and cloaks, 
stole and fought each other and cheated their Governments, 
must have been instructive. 

In 1786 he became a member of the Dilettanti Society, 
but he did not present his portrait, as generally “ ordered by 
the Society,” and so must, one supposes. for twenty years 
have paid a guinea a year “ face money,” a fine then rigidly 
enforced. Five years later he became a trustee of the British 
Museum. It was not until about 1803-4 that Mr. Towneley con- 
ceived the idea of moving his collection to his house of Towneley, 
in Lancashire, and the last year of his life was spent in designing 
a gallery and a “ rotunda ’”’ to house his marbles there. 

We have been called a nation coldly indifferent to the arts ; 
vet even in such a year—a year of almost unparalleled financial 
embarrassment—the nation paid {20,000 to acquire Mr. 
lowneley’s collection, and before twelve months were out it 
was lodged in the British Museum. So important was 
the collection that a special gallery had to be made to 
house it. AMABEL STRACHEY 


IN THE GARDEN. 


A ROSE GARDEN AT SURBITON. 

r is a pleasant change from the illustrations of the great formal 
gardens of England to turn to the charming Rose garden 
made by Mr. William Hudson at Surbiton on a site of much 
less than an acre. Until a few years ago the ground now 
occupied by Roses was a wilderness of overgrown fruit 

bushes, which have been disestablished in favour of the present 
inhabitants. The beds have been laid out with only so much 
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formality as is given by their regular shapes and balanced dis- 


position. There are no brick or stone paths but the Roses make 
ttle of setting of turf. Well-grown 
trees form a strong background, 2nd in front of these the boundary 


2 l oases colour in their green 





fences have hidden their bareness behind a wealth of climbers o! 


In the borders in front of these climbers many choice 


rbaceous plants, particularly well-grown Delphiniums, Phloxes, 


: ] sorts. 


Hollvhocks and tall Evening Primroses, luxuriate in bold masses, 





Copyright ROSE BEDS AND HERBACEOUS 
the whole forming a charming scttine for the Rose garden 
proper. 

In planting the Rose beds the owner has wiscly used only 
ne variety in a bed, so that a beautiful mass of one colour, instead 
{ the too often bizarre effect, is obtained For the purpose of 

providing flowers at those times when the Roses are more or less 


esting, the beds have been carpeted with Violas or tufted Pansies, 


ind in instances Carnations are intermixed with the 


some 
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Rose bushes, the latter giving a weaith of fragrant flowers for cutting 
that the Well 
hundred different are these being selected princi 


pally for their freedom of flowering 


is only surpassed by Koses themselves over two 


varicties frown 


1, distinct colours and even 


FOO 


contoul Those large-flowered kinds which naturally produc: 
their blossoms in clusters are vigorously disbudded, so that only 
the most promising bud is left on each stem. The result of this 


disbudding is that onlv large flowers of perfect contour are developed 


BORDER AT THI LODGE, SURBITON. COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
Some of the best dwarf or semi-dwarf varieties in the beds are 
Duchess of Wellington (soft vellow), Lady Hillingdon (a pale shade 
of orange and buff), General Macarthur (crimson), Mme. Ravary 
soft buff), Camoecns (glowing ro with vellow. basi Caroline 
restout (pink), Earl of Warwick (flesh pink and rose Frau Karl 
Druschki (white), Griiss en Teplitz (bright) crimson Gustave 
Regis (nankeen vellow, fading to cream), J. B. Clark (crimson 
scarlet), Lady Ashtown (rose pink), | | . (pale cream, 1 
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Lyons Rose (coral red, tinted 
orange), Mme. Abel Chatenay 
(pink, suffused salmon), Mme 
Leon Pain (silvery white, rose 
pink centre), Mrs. W. J. Grant 
bright rose pink), Paul Lédé 
(apricot, shaded rose), Rich- 
mond (glowing crimson), Sul- 
phurea (bright sulphur vel- 
low), Rayon d’Or (rich canary 
vellow), Pharisaer (similar to 
Mme. Leon Pain), Mme. Me- 
lanie Soupert (pale vellow 
suffused amethyst), Antoine 
Rivoire (pale cream), Mrs 
Aaron Ward (Indian yellow, 
edged white), Mrs. George 
Shawyer (pale rose) and Prince 
de Bulgarie (pale rose, shaded 
apricot). At one side of the 
Rose garden is a large bed filled 
with that beautiful, but too 
often disappointing, variety, 
Juhet. This is a very vigorous 
erowing Rose, and Mr. Hudson 
has wisely allowed the long 
shoots to remain nearly their 
full length, pegging the tip of 
each to the ground. Nearly 
every lateral shoot produced 
from these is terminated by a 
large and fragrant bloom of 
bright rose colour, shaded old 
gold on the under side or re- 
verse of the petals. This seems 
to be the best way to treat this 
variety for garden purposes. 
When the fruit bushes 
were cleared away to make 
room for the Roses, a few old 
Apple trees were allowed to 
remain, and these now make 
excellent supports for many 
beautiful rambler and _ pillar 
ktoses, such as Conrad F. Meyer, 
Blush Rambler, Lady Gay, 
Hiawatha, American Pillar, 
Tea Rambler and Dorothy 
Perkins. There must be many 
gardens where old Apple, Pear 
or Plum trees, no longer of value 
tor their fruit, might be put to 
similar use. The Roses must, 
however, be planted well away 
trom the roots of the trees, 


and the long shoots trained Copyright. ROCK AND 
up among the branches. In 


addition to these natural supports, a few rough Larch posts with 
portions of the lateral branches remaining have been let into the 
ground, and these support a number of good pillar Roses that are 
allowed to throw their vigorous shoots almost where thev will, 
instead of, as is too often the case, being tied tightly to a plain, 
unbranched post. Conrad F. Meyer has been especially good 
grown in this free and pleasing manner. In front of the house 
several fine weeping standard Roses have been planted, two of the 
best being Minnehaha and Jean Guichard., 

Near the Rose garden, and forming a charming feature during 
the spring, summer and autumn months, is the little rock and water 
garden shown in one of the illustrations. Although only con- 
structed a few years ago, this is now well furnished with many suit- 
able plants. In the more shaded parts that dainty little Sandwort, 
\renaria balearica, rambles over the stones, its carpet of vivid green 
stems and leaves being freely besprinkled in May with myriads 
of tiny white, star-like blossoms. Dwarf Campanulas of many 
kinds, such as muralis, pusilla, rotundifolia and turbinata, also find 
a home here. On a prominent spur, to the left of the illustration, 
are two particularly good plants of Rhododendron Pink Pearl, 
while in the moist parts near the water’s edge Japanese Irises and 
Royal Ferns are freely grouped, the whole creating an informal 
fringe to the pool itself. Although it is only of small dimensions, 
this pool provides a congenial home for the dwarf forms of the 
newer hybrid Water-lilies, the surrounding belt of shrubs protecting 
the flowers and foliage from boisterous winds, a point that ought 
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WATER GARDEN AT SURBITON HILL. 
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always to be remembered in arranging pools for Water-lilies. 
Close by the rock garden, but not included in the illustration, is 
one of the finest bushes of Cistus Loretir that we have ever seen. 
It is nearly six feet high and almost as much in diameter, and during 
June is a picture of rare beauty, its large, silk-like, white blossoms, 
with the crimson blotch at the base of each petal, reminding one 
in their fairy-like grace of Shirley Poppies. It is a good shrub for 


sandy soil, and ought to be far more extensively grown. F.W.H. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Pus WILLow-pLate PATTERN TRE! 

Sik,—Can you give me the botanical name of the Willow-plate Pattern 
tree? I have heard that it is a native of China, but reference t 
numerous botanical and horticultural works has failed to reveal its 
identification. —M. C. G 

Ihe Willow-plate Pattern tree is botanically known as Koolreuteria 
paniculata It is a native of Northern China, and was named after Joseph G 
Koelreuter, 1733-1806, once Professor of Natural History at Carlsriihe It 
belongs to the same natural order as the Horse Chestnut, and it is a tree remark 
ible for its picturesque and irregular habit of growth Its long divided leave 
are handsome throughout the summer and in autumnal hue, and the tree 
beautiful in flower Ihere are many examples of this tree in this country 
one of the best known being that at Chelsea Physic Gardens rhe flowering 
season is June and July. The flowers are vellow and disposed in large terminal 
panicles which add to the quaint appearance of the tree Ihe flowers are followed 
by three-lobed inflated fruits that are very conspicuous in the autumn 
The Willow-plate Pattern tree is quite hardy in this country, and thrive 
in anv ordinary garden soil, although in a sheltered position it flowers most 
treels Ep 





HE sketches which illustrate this article will help to show 

us one quality of the New Forest pony which makes it 
It would be difficult 
to find three more perfect miniature 


of such value as foundation stock. 
riding ponies 

than those which competed for the cup for the best 
pony in the classes for yearling colts and fillies, two year old and 
three year old rhe winner was a chestnut pony of beautiful quality 
and type. He was only a yearling, but he stood out and won 
from much older ponies than himself; but not easily, for a 
bay pony and a two year old filly ran him very close indeed. 
[he bay pony was almost as perfect as the chestnut. The 
judges differed, and it was in reality only a matter of opinion 
that one was placed above the others. All three ponies were as 
good as they could be, and it is significant of the work done by 
the Burley Association that these cup competitors were for 
the younger ponies. There could be no greater promise for the 
future than the success of the young ponies. These ponies are 
models of children’s hunters in the present, and of the stamp that 
can be graded up to polo and riding ponies of the right type. But 
the other sketches show another quality of the New Forest ponies. 
Like the Eastern ponies, whose blood runs in their veins, they 
Having natural action, as those 
who have seen them moving lightly over the tussocks 


ot 


can be developed in any direction. 


their native bogs will testify, it only needs 
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selection and training to make out of them harness ponies with 
action of high class. We saw this in the winners of the two classes 
for the smaller and larger ponies. In the former Fordingbridge 
Joc, a beautiful grey which moves all round with true and level 
action, won: and Mrs. Thick’s well-known black took the lead in 
the class for those of larger size. This pony has kept her action 
and at fifteen years goes with all the old fire and dash ; yet she can, 
and does, trot something like a hundred miles a week in the course 
of her ordinary work—one more instance of the stamina and vitality 
of these Forest ponies. Then we find another type of pony, the 
characteristic truck class, which the late Lord Arthur Cecil delighted 
in as being so excellent an example of the utility of Forest ponies. 
These truck ponies are working ponies and able to shift considerable 
loads in the handy New Forest trucks, built to carry loads over 
rough ground. The ponies in this class should have courage, 
action and weight, and I think those chosen by the artist fulfil 
these requirements amply. They are all genuine working ponies 
and doing the ordinary work of a small holder from day to day. 
Mr. Harrison’s Sophy Jack, a big, powerful grey, Forest bred on 
both sides, was placed first, and is quite a model of what a truck 
pony ought to be. The second, Lord Lucas’ Victor, is a short-legged, 

active horse and said to be an excellent ride. Both these ponies ‘ 

have good shoulders and plenty of bone, and they ] 

have, besides, a good deal of quality. So much 
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for the working ponies, and at Burley none 
of these is forgotten, and there is a cup given 
py Mr. Raleigh Philpotts for the best pony 
suitable for carrying a man to his work. 
Some of them might also give the man a 
The 
first of our sketches shows us the New Forest 


pleasant day off with the local packs. 


has 
The 
Forest people have always loved ponv 


pony as a racehorse, a character he 
borne with credit for many generations. 
New 
ra ing, and the Burley Meeting is probably a 
survival of those days when the sport was 
more popular and more widely spread than it 
is at present. In the seventeenth, eighteenth 
an early nineteenth centuries there were fewer 
recular race mectings than there are at present, 
ani those there were were far less accessible 
than is the case nowadays. I gather from the 
records and memoirs of old-time racing that 
and 
Englishman, 


aristocratic 
But the 
in the world, must have 


exclusively 
le popular sport. 
w! atever his place 


it was a more 


hi. bit of sport, and, above all things, he loves 


ra ing. Pony race meetings were common 


everywhere, and the New Forest supplied 





A sag +S & 
: ‘ op yw A 
FIRST PRIZE 
some of the best of those ponies. The 


pictures ot 
Lawrence’s book and in the Sporting Magazine 
confirm the fact noted by the late Lord Arthur 
Cecil in his interesting preface to Vol. II. of 
the New Forest Stud Book, that in the days 
before the pasturage and range of the New 
Forest was spoiled and curtailed, as is the cas 


the New Forest ponies in John 


in our times, the New Forest pony, profiting 
by the warm climate of the 
into a bigger pony than could now live on 
he Forest, when 13h. is an outside height for 
rest-ranging far the larger 
imber are not much, if at all, over 12h. 2in. 
1e intense vitality, the will to gallop, the 
ct of the absence of wheel traffic, caused 
mies to be 


Forest, grew 


— 


ponies. By 


selected 


for riding qualities. 
1e best of the New Forest ponies of a century 
0, such as Copper-bottom, Squib and Forest 
1een, notable winners of pony races in their 
iy, were perfect miniature race-horses of about 
sh. 2in. The spectator at the Burley races 
the twentieth century will note the gallant 
iy in which the ponies gallop from end to 
id of the course and the keen enjoyment 
riders and lookers-on. It is true that the 
rmer finish every of the way, and 


~ 


yard 
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HACK 


CLASS: ‘SUITABLE 


A GROUP 


FOR CARRYING A MAN TO HIS WORK.” 
whatever their position in the race, ride just 
as eagerly as if they were winning a close 


race. But the spirit is there in the men and 


the ponies. rhe artist has caught them 


as they are, the ponies straining to the 


goal and the riders making every post a 


winning post. 


rhe jumping competitions at Burley 


are always popular, but there has been 


very little training, and the riding is not of 
the best. fond of 


Curiously enough, sport 


as he is, and often an excellent judge of a 


pony, the forester is not a born horseman. 


Then the absurd habit of sitting with thei 
knees up to their noses, which is destroying 
here. It 
jockey to sit 


horsemanship, spoils the riding 


may be an advantage to a 
thus (though about this recent correspond- 
LIF! 


unanimous), but to the 


ence in COUNTRY shows we are by no 


means ordinary 
horseman it cannot be anything but a loss 
of power. It makes it impossible to sit in 
the right place in the saddle, and one admired 
the courage more than the skill of those who 
rode at the jumps with their stirrups fully 
three holes too short. 

The Burley and Lyndhurst Societies are 
so successful because they represent (the first 
stock, the second for 


for mares and young 
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stallions) the whole Forest In other pony districts there are small 
societies and minor shows, and interests are divided, but the ponies 
and representatives of the whole ninety thousand acres of the Forest 
are to be found at Burley and Lyndhurst There was another 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

ANY things have been written about the South African 
War, but, nevertheless, a cordial welcome will be 
given to A Soldier's Diary, South Africa, 1899-1901, 
by Murray Cosby Jackson (Max Goschen). It has 
the merit of being written without any idea of 
publication, but only for the information and amusement of the 
writer's friends. It is illustrated with his own pictures; but we 
are warned in a publisher's note that the author never had 
drawing lessons in his life. They were pen-and-ink sketches 
made by the author as he went along for the purpose of bringing 
out a point in his notes. The writer is a son of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Halkett Jackson, who was mentioned in despatches by 
Lord Roberts in Cabul, and saw much active service in different 
parts of the Empire. The work is very modestly written ; 
but Sergeant Jackson served with distinction in South Africa, 
and was on two occasions offered a commission. The book 

may be called an intimate sidelight on the Boer War 

It does not pretend to be a historical or scientific account, 
and very little attention has been paid to dates. Evidently 
the notes were scribbled at odd moments in order to be sent 
home to the writer's relatives. They form a human document 
rather than an addition to history. They give the feeling of 
the common soldier who does not know the plan of the campaign, 
scarcely even the immediate object in view, but has been taught 
to do what he is told without asking questions. The diary 
begins at the time when Roberts’ plan of campaign was proving 
successful and French was showing great activity. We get the 
feeling of the raw soldiers during the twenty-mile march on the 
veldt with no food except the coffee they got in the morning 
They hear the guns all day in front and they camp at night on 
the Piet River, when they had “a good blow-out of mutton and 
a sleep.” The next halt was about five miles from Jacobsdal ; 
but they had just piled arms and lain down when they were 
roused at five o’clock in the afternoon and marched off in a new 
direction. You can see the weary men going off to sleep when 
they did stop, at eleven that night, although the guns were 
going off round them. At their next halt, just as they were 
beginning to make themselves comfortable the whistles sounded 
for orderly-sergeants, and presently they had to pack up and 
move on again. ‘I am afraid,” says the writer, “ we were not so 
enthusiastic in those days as we might have been about French’s 
rapid movements, as we always had to try to keep somewhere 
in call behind him.’’ And so the marching goes on and the hard- 
ships accompany it. 

The only way of giving an idea of such a book as this is 
by sample, and it may be interesting to pick out a few paragraphs 
that give the English soldier's version of types of incident that 
have been otherwise represented in Great Britain. Here, for 
instance, is something which speaks well for the Rooinek : 

There were two women and several girls there, and for a wonder no officers, 
staff or otherwise, at the house There was a crowd of men from every branch 
of the column, and the women seemed to be in difficulties, there was such a crowd 
Seeing I was a corporal, one of them asked me to keep them quiet and she would 
sell them stuff. So I fell them in, and each man was served in his turn till she 
couldn't spare any more, when they dispersed quietly I doubt if in any army 
of the Continent one corporal could keep order among men from every regiment 
of a column, in an enemy's farmyard, with plenty of fowls, etc., runn ng about 
half-starved men, too, and they had to pay a good price 
This is very different to what malignants taught us about the 
soldiers’ attitude to the Boer women. The following brief 
quotation, gaily written as it is, gives a vivid idea of the 
realities of war: 

Most romantic situation, now I think of it, don’t you know !—wild moon- 
light veldt, slow music, and a dying soldier writing his last letter It didn’t 
strike me so at the time, though: in fact, I never felt less romantic in my life 
I was just thinking of camping down for the night when I saw lights ahead 
where they were camped, and crawled into camp and flopped down without 
troubling to draw a blanket or anything, fully intending to die in the night (or 
at least directly after breakfast in the morning) In the morning, to my astonish- 
ment, I was all right, and never felt any more of it ! 

Probably no two soldiers feel exactly alike under fire ; 
but this account is so evidently frank and unaffected that it 
cannot be otherwise than true : 

Once when I was walking back, two of their 15-pounders let off at once, 
and I could hear them coming for m¢ One hit just behind the horses I was 
leading, and burst, hitting a little mare in the hock As I heard them getting 
close I had turned round and halted, thinking thev were going over, and when 
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feature of the show which must not be forgotten, and that is th. 
determined effort of the committee, which includes some of the 
most representative farmers and breeders of the Forest, to retair 
their best animals for breeding purposes. 
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this one hit there was a tremendous scuffing ; then bang, and the mare squeak« 
and all the rest started running round and snorting. I could still hear 
hum of the other shell coming, and presently—** Whump "—I heard just bes 
me, and a great cloud of yellow dust came up all round! I shut my eves ar 
humped my shoulders, I can tell you, but it didn’t burst ; if it had it must ha 
bust me up all right, for when I opened my eyes I was almost standing on t 
trench it had dug—lI didn't wait to see if it was going to burst 


From these extracts the reader will gain a very fair idea of t] 
book. It is homespun and entirely free from literary devic« 
and affectations. The writing is of that simple, direct kin 
used by a man of moderate education when he is anxious t 
transmit his thoughts and observations in the clearest possib) 
manner to his friends. It is, too, a revelation of the soldier 
mind. Beyond this we do not go. The book can scarcely bi 
called an addition to the history of the War. As the write 
points out, the officer knows where he is going; the commo; 
soldier has to step blindly in obedience to orders. 


A MONUMENTAL WORK ON ARBORICULTURE. 

The Trees of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. VII., Index, et 
by Henry John Elwes, F.R.S., and Augustine Henry, M.A. (Edinburg 
Privately printed. 1913.) 

rHE seventh and last volume of this monumental work has appeared, and give 

us probably the result of deeper work and wider surveys than any previor 

volume \ postscript tells us how the more complex genera of lime tre« 

poplars and elms have been purposely left to the end, so that the authors, aft: 
years of labour, may throw all the light they can upon them. The trees her 
are as full of interest to the arboriculturist as to the forester. Twenty-eigh 
poplars and fifteen of both limes and elms are taken in detail, and a still great: 
number of varieties are less fully treated. Botanical details of the leaf, bu 
and twig are to be seen in illustrative plates of these genera. In the case 
many poplars and elms an endeavour to solve the question of specific ran 
has been carried out by the raising of seeds, and the authors have brought ever 

kind of information to bear on the vexed question of the origin of such commor 
trees as the black Italian poplar and the common English elm. One must rea 
through the volume to appreciate how far botanical and historical enquiry 
coupled with assiduous field work have been carried, and having read it one feel 
how much the authors have enriched our interest in the common trees of out 
acquaintance as well as in exotics. This volume contains an account of thos« 
hybrids whose rapidity of growth frequently induces owners to plant then 

Among these is the bat willow (Salix coerulea), and the residence of one of the 

authors by “* willowy Cam” has given opportunity—fully utilised—to procur: 

the fullest information about this most valuable tree. The English elm, it 
suggested, may claim specific rank, and the evidence of seedlings from Spair 
is adduced As my own experience of raising twenty young trees from se¢ 

n 1908 shows a variability such as was found by Masters in 1817, I incline to a 

hybrid origin for this elm, but I must admit that, as probably in the case of 

Masters’ experiment, rigid conditions were not observed The plates in th 

volume are of high excellence. Though there must be a limit to their number 

one feels a want in the omission of the common trees Populus alba and Ulmu 

major, but the foliage of these is duly illustrated. The Index itself is no smal 
whievement, and would alone be of service to the student, for the volume 

teem with the synonyms employed by many writers of note. The four thousand 
or so of entries are due to this, for it is not unduly weighted with names of persons 
or places. In the postscript Mr. Elwes gives us a valuable comment on th: 
variable soil and climate of Great Britain, discussing fully the varying constitu 
tion of young trees and the bearing of these facts on economic and ornamental 

planting. Professor Henry explains the principles of nomenclature which h« 

has observed, and makes some comments upon hybridisation of trees. The 

authors may be heartily congratulated upon the completion of their able work 
which in itself marks an epoch in the history of forestry in Great Britain and 

Ireland 


THE HERBACEOUS BORDER. 

The Hardy Flower Book, by E. H. Jenkins. (Country Lire Library.) 
HIS book ought to meet a much-felt want. In every garden of any pretensions 
to-day the herbaceous border has an important place, and the beginner often 
is at his wits’ end to know, in the first place, how to propagate and cultivate 
the plants, and, in the second, how to arrange them so as to produce the adequat« 
effect. These practical points are clearly and satisfactorily dealt with by 
Mr. Jenkins. His plan is, first, to give general directions about soil preparation 
and the cultivation of the plants. Then he goes on to deal in detail with the 
best flowers for the mixed border, for the shrubbery border, for the wild garden, 
for waterside gardening, and for bold, picturesque effects. There is a chapter 
on hardy florists’ flowers and another on effective border grouping. The direc- 
tions as to propagation are excellent, the writer taking care to distinguish 
between those plants which are most advantageously ra‘sed from cuttings 
and those which can be conveniently produced from seeds. Theoretically 
the latter wears the best; but in these days there are many garden owners 
who do not care to wait two or three years before thev have a floral result 
[hese directions comprise the first division of the book. The second division 
consists of a very well planned chart or list, giving the name, colour and time of 
flowering and height in feet of each of the plant folk which suitably inhabit 
the herbaceous border. 
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ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HutcHInson 


THE MANAGEMENT OF CROWDS. 

HAVE been asked to write something as to the management 
of the crowd at a championship meeting. It would, on 
the face of it, seem to be a subject on which a great deal 
might be said; but when you come really to go into it, 
there is very little. A great deal depends on the tempera- 

ment of the crowd; some are out to see golf as it should be 
plaved, others are there because it is the fashion, and care more 
for the latest scandal or the discussion of someone’s costume 
than the game itself, and these are more or less easilv herded 
sa\* When some particular conversation has not quite reached 
its climax. 

It was as far back as 1890 when I first essayed my 
haid at a championship. In those days, the most difficult 
crowds to handle were at St. Andrews and Prestwick; but 
thre was a great improvement to be noted this year at 
St. Andrews. My friends of the Press are not entirely blameless 
in this matter, as they are continually dwelling on the Inter- 
na ional point of view, if there is one, of some particular match, 
w! le most of the others of us want the best man to win irrespec- 
tiie of nationality. The authorities at Prestwick, if I may 
sa so without offence to anyone, rely too much on_ police 
dr fted in for the day, possibly from Glasgow. These police- 
mei are not only appallingly 

rant, but generally shout 

tand,”’ with a big accent on 
th “‘a,” just at the wrong 
time. I was once asked at 
Prestwick to take charge of 
the crowd—right or left wing. 

Villinglv,” was my reply, 

the policeman takes orders 
from me.”’” He wasa real good 
fellow, and when I presented 
him with a token of my esteem 
at the end of the round, he 
confessed how much he had 
enjoyed himself, as he knew 
nothing of golf, and the walk- 
ing was very hard after the 
streets of Glasgow. At ‘St. 
Andrews the boys at the school 
used to run a one hundred 
yards race after each shot, and 
the crowd were so keen that 
they would rush to sit on the 
hole itself to see the putt, 
ignoring all other people, even 
the actual players. But, as I 
have already said, autres temps 
aulres meeurs. At the school 
here at Hoylake, consisting of 
about one hundred boys, the 
masters are all members of the 
club, and their orders are that 
the first boy who runs goes 
home, and when the second boy 
runs, the whole school goes. 

However, I am wandering 
from what I have been asked 


to do, and without wishing for THE GIRL CADDIES 


a moment to claim superiority 
for Hoylake in the management of crowds, I will simply state 
what seem to me to be the most important points: (1) An 
efficient body of stewards who are prepared to give up any 
interest they may have in the game, and devote themselves 
wholly to looking after the crowd ; (2) ropemen having a know- 
ledge of the course and game; and (3) as little shouting as 
possible. There should be short lengths of ropes which can 
be carried and quickly put together by means of a “ reef” or 
wet’ knot. Also, wherever the green and the next tee are 
close together, there should always be a good length of 
rope to stop the crowd surging across the line of play to the 
next hole. HAROLD JANION. 


A TRIBUTE TO HOYLAKE. 
%. JANION is studiously modest about the managing of crowds on his 
| particular course, so that perhaps one who does not belong to Hoylake 
y be allowed to add a word. Mr. Janion rightly insists that the stewards 
st, in order to be efficient, be ready to sacrifice their own personal interest 


1 pleasure in the match. Now it is in this particular regard that the 
tombers of the Royal Liverpool Golf Club always strike me, if I may 





AND’ BERNARD Darwin. 


respecttully say so, as su admirable models. I have en over and 
ver again some of their most distinguished players spending the whol 
day running forward, flag in hand, to watch and guard the balls " 
they fall This office of fore-caddying i 1 most essential one, but it 
does emphatically demand unselfishness, because the fore-caddie combine 
the maximum of exertion with the minimum of interest He rarely, if 
ever, knows how the match stands to which he is devoti imself; he just 
runs and guards and runs again rhis unselfishness is, moreover, noticeabl 
right through the whole body of flag-men. One has sometim seen on other 
courses stewards whose sole idea of the use of a flag is to get into the 
front row themselves and get a good view of the game It is perhaps 
natural impulse, but it is quite a fatal one as tar as the management of the 
crowd is concerned. The flag-men are for ever edging forward, the spectator 
edge forward after them, and chaos rapidly ensues The managing 
crowds demands experience like any other pursuit, and people improve 
enormously in it by practice The men of Hoylake get so much practice 
that one would imagine that they must sometime grow very tired of it, 


If they do, however, they conceal it admirably 


TWO IRISH CHAMPIONS. 


The winning of the two “close” Irish championships by Mr. Lionel 
Munn and Michael Moran respectively is eminently appropriate but just a litth 
dull—appropriate because they are so very clearly the two best players in the 
amateur and professional ranks; dull because they win so often We had 
m this last occasion at least this much excitement tor our money, that bot! 
were pushed uncommonly hard Mi 
Munn had a fierce fight with Mr. Davie 
md a still closer one with Mr. Carroll 
who took him to the twenty-first hol 
and though he ultimately won with 
great comfort, Captain Boyd held him 
for the first eighteen holes of the final 
Moran was at one time in a far more 
precarious situation, because with but 
the last nine holes in the fourth round 
to go, he was six whole strokes behind 
O’ Hare the leader Phen O'Hare 
began to do sevens, while Moran did 
fours, so that in the end the holder 
got home by the skin of his teeth 
and a lead of two strokes joth of 
these Irish champions are capital fun 
to watch, vet it would be difficult to 
imagine two more different methods 
Mr. Munn is not exactly slow, except 
sometimes on the green, but he is 
deliberateness personibed Phere I 
a fine, leisurely solidity—I can think 
of no other word so suitable—about hi 
swing of the club that makes him a 
good a model for the young imitator 
is it is possible to think of Morar 
on the other hand, though possessed of 
a fine style, is hardly a good model 
because of the terrific speed and fury 
of his hitting He has the same gift 
as have Dunean and Ray of walking 
straight up to the ball, with the feet 
instinetively and instantly falling into 
the right position md of sending 
it flying long before the uninitiated 
spectator has expected anythin 


to happen 
‘* RECORDS.’ 


I wish someone would devise a 


word tor a “ record" score which is not 


AT OBERHOFP. done in a scoring competition but 


an ordinary game \t present, if on 


mn 


declares that such a score is not a proper record, one seems to be casting some 
unintentional and undeserved slur upon the player that does it At the same 
time, it is quite obvious that a wholly different degree of importance must 
ittach for a round played in a scoring competition Apart from all questions 
of credibility and the giving of those unmissable putts which yet are missed, 
the whole circumstances are quite different in the two cases. In the competition 
the strain begins with the very first stroke, whereas in an ordinary game the 
player never begins to think about his score till after some six or seven holes 
perhaps, or even later, it suddenly occurs to him that he is doing a very good 
round Again, how very seldom it is that a course on an ordinary day is stretched 
in the same way as it is on a medal day St. Andrews on some of the days 
before the Amateur Championship began this year was quite absurdly different 
to the proper medal course It may be that the old course was at full stretch 
last Saturday, when Andrew Kirkaldy went round in 68: the reports are silent 
m this point It was, at any rate, a splendid score, and one is always delighted 
to hear of Andrew playing well; but this need not prevent one from protesting 
against a casual score, however brilliant, being called a record Phe record of 
the old course at St. Andrews is the 71 that was done both by George Duncan 
and Willie Smith in the Open Championship of ro1ro Andrew's score w 
certainly a wonderful one He dropped one stroke at the Hole o’ Cross on the 
way home, otherwise all the holes were reeled off in perfect figures, except those 
that were, if such a thing be possible, better than perfect. B. D 
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THE ST. ANDREWS TARIFF A _ SUCCESS. 
It is satisfactory to find that the device, at length given universal and even 
Royal assent, at St. Andrews, of charging an extremely moderate fee to the 
stranger for playing on the famous course is having all the good effect 


it is tempering the former hideous congestion of that 


that was expected of it ; 


course by persons of all sexes and all sizes who were for the most part quit 
incapable of appreciating the privilege they were enjoying of playing on what 


is still, despite much “‘ wearin’ o° the greet ind consequent changes, the finest 


CORRESP 


rHI HOMING SENSI O! CATS 
To tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir Your issue of July 26th last contained a letter signed “ E. M., Ripon,”’ 
reporting the wonderful homing journey of a black tom cat, which, having been 
brought from Cardiff to Ripon by rail in a basket, disappeared from Ripon after 
one day there, and arrived at Cardiff (two hundred and fifty miles distant) n-ne 
days afterwards, exhausted, and with toes abraded and claws worn off A few 
f these homing journeys of dogs and cats have come under my notice, and I 
have found that they have always been up wind, leading to the conclusion that 
the animal detects in the wind blowing from home some subtle scent or flavour 
which impels it to start and continue in the proper direction As the perform 
ince of the black cat was so exceptional, I wrote to “ E. M.” a letter, which you 
so kindly forwarded, asking for the exact date of the cat's departure from Ripon, 
which he has given me as March 7th last, and I thereupon wrote to the Meteoro- 


logical Office for the charts, showing the direction of the wind over the country 


lying between Cardiff and Ripon during the cat’s journey I forward these 
charts for your inspection The prevailing winds during the cat’s journey 
March 7th to 15th inclusive) were from the south-west, and the winds were. 


with only a short interval, always between west and south rhe interval occurred 


during a portion only of March 13th Perhaps some of your readers can state 
the facts of other homing journeys of animals, which tend either to confirm or 
destroy my theory that the animal smells its home or neighbourhood Does 
a dog or cat ever “ home down wind Watcrer M. Barton 


RECENT USE OF THE BED-WAGGON 
fo tue Eptrror or “ Country Luirt 
that Mr. E, E. Trower 


bed-waggon " in use at his home in Surrey “ less 


Sir I notice in your issue of August 2nd, page 174 


, 
speaks of having seen a 
than fifty years ago,” as though this curious archaic contrivance had not remained 
in use until a later date It may interest him and others to know that it is 
not entirely obsolete even to-day ; for it is little more than a few months since 
I saw one in actual use in a very old and hospitable country house at which I 
have often been a guest, in the adjoining county of Sussex. I have, indeed 
slept in the very bed in which I saw the bed-waggon in use. Nor was its use 
on this occasion a mere revival, got up as a show for my benefit; for I was 
issured that, in the house in question, the use of the bed-waggon was ordinary 
und usual—a genuine survival—the contrivance having never fallen into disuse 
there. I admit, however, that the number of houses in England in which the 
bed-waggon is in use to-day must be exceedingly few—if, indeed, there is «ven 
one such, other than that above referred to.—MILLER Curisty 

We have been informed by a lady in whose house a bed-waggon is regularly 
used that she knows of several comfortable old places where the contrivanc: 


continues to be prized Ep 


THE DRUNKEN BEES 
fo rue Eprror or “ Country Lit 

Sir,—With reference to the letter in your last issue, will you permit me to make 
t few observations ? Your correspondent concludes that, owing to the number 
of dead wild bees which are to be found lying on the ground under the lime 
trees in July, they have been actually killed by the sweet juice gathered from 
the blossom I venture to think that in reality these bees are merely what we 
designate as “ dead drunk,” and it will be found that in many cases they com 
pletely recover if removed when freshly fallen, and before Nemesis, in the form 
of wasps and mice, has overtaken them. Wasps may very frequently be seen 
flying over the field of “ corpses,”’ and appear to suck the sweetened entrails 
of the victims, who, having been practically cleaned of their whole interior, have 
no course but to succumb. If disturbed, a wasp will sometimes fly off with part 
of the bee in its jaws. Owing to the frequency with which the thorax and’wings 
f the bees only are found lying on the ground, I have myself come to the con 

clusion that mice come out at night and remove the abdomen from the unconscious 
nsects ; but I have never been a witness of this I have also heard it suggested 
that birds occasionally may be seen removing them. Your correspondent 
mentions that the scientific explanation of the occasional intoxication of the 
bees is that they are only affected by the juice of certain varieties of lime It 
would be of much interest if he could furnish the name of the variety of lime 
under which he finds the bees ; from his mentioning the fact that in the early 
season of the year the bees are not rendered unconscious, but that all throug! 
July many were thus affected, would lead one to suppose that two varieties 
of lime are growing in his garden. My experience here has been as follows 

In June the early flowering common lime (Tilia Europ) is frequented by large 
numbers of bees both wild and domesticated, and under this tree no corpses ari 
found. In July the silver or weeping lime comes into bloom, and upon the juices 
of this tree no hive bees but only wild bees are to be seen feeding, and it is under 
this lime that the corpses are strewn I regret that I am ignorant of the Latin 
name of this variety, but it has a somewhat larger, darker leaf, with a very silvery 
underside, and the blossom has a slightly more bitter smell than the bloom of 
Tilia Europe. Although, like your correspondent, I seldom now see any hive 
bees at work, my observations of this lime blossom fatality go back to the time 
when the Isle of Wight disease had not appeared in this district, and it was always 
i matter of great interest to note that the intelligence of the hive bees did not 
fail them in this matter of the silver lime blossom.—Cecit1a C. Boston, 
Bourne End 
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golf links in the world. They have departed, without any sense of loss or har 
ship, to the Jubilee course, and are perfectly happy there, leaving the real golfer 
able to appreciate his blessings, to a far less impeded enjoyment of his happin 

It is now proposed (in fact, tl 
proposition has developed into an accomplished fact by this date 


on the course which we rightly call classic 


writing) to charge the sum of one penny per round for the right of playing 


the Jubilee Course, and it does not seem that this outlay will deter the real! 
H. G. H 


resolute Scottish golfer from indulgence in his national game 


ONDENCE. 


QUEEN WASPS 
[To tue Epitror or ** Country Lirt 

Sir,—With reference to letters in your paper about queen wasps, I encl 
a cutting of ashrub which we think is a cotoneaster. Most years queen was 
have swarmed to it in great numbers when the bell-shaped flowers are in bloo: 
rhis year they have been scarce and late. Also, with reference to letters ab 
layering rhododendrons, our experience is that, thus propagated, they go to w 
and produce no flowers.—WESTMORLAND 

[The portion of shrub sent by our correspondent is Cotoneaster Simon 
We have not noticed queen wasps attracted by this species, but have oft 
caught them on the flowers of Cotoneaster microphylla.—Eb. ] 


HARVEST RHYMES AND CALLS. 
[To tHe Epiror or * Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Seeing that the conditions of harvest-time are different from what tl 
were two or three generations ago, it may not be out ot place to recall some 
the harvest songs and calls as they were in parts of Derbyshire and Notts. 17 
hands of one farm would call the attention of those on a neighbouring farm 
a long-drawn call on a horn, and then, if hay or corn had just been complet: 
gathered, the following words would be sent over miles of area: 


Heigh, hip, hip, hurray ! 
Harvest whoam 
Leadin’s done, 

Thray plum-puddings 
Er bittem won 

Hip, hip, hurray ! 


When the last load was in progress to the farmstead, all hands gathered about 
while others rode on top, all singing or chanting : 


Mister So-and-So is a good man 

He lets us ride on his harvest dam, 

He gives us apples, he gives us ale, 

We wish his heart may never fail! 
Hip, hip, hurray! 


Mister So-and-So, he is a good man, 
He gets his harvest as well as he can 
Th’ pumps are brocken, the wells are dry, 
We want water as we pass by. 
Hip, hip, hurray ! 


A dry waggin, a dry waggin, 

A sup o’ clear watter to keep us fra swaggin, 
For wey nivver stuck fast 

An’ wey nivver throw'd ower 


Hip, hip, hurray ! 


On reaching the steading, buckets of water were thrown upon the load as we 
as upon everybody near. Then horns of ale and hunks of bread and chee 
were handed round, and the last load drawn through the steading yard gat« 


amid cheers, and the following was said: 


The last cart, the last cart, 
Our maister’s gotten his harvest whoam, 
Weel shorn, good corn, 
4 Jack o’ brown ale for our own 


All the words were said or sung in the broadest dialect, and are now for the me 
part forgotten.—Tuomas RATCLIFFt 


SWALLOWS AND THEIR NESTING PLACE. 
To tHe Eptror or “* Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—I take Country Lire, and am very interested in your Corresponden 
columns I thought you might be able to find a little space to publish 
following circumstance. A pair of swallows last year built a nest on a water-pi| 
under a porch. This year the same birds or others laid four eggs in it. W 
the young ones were nearly ready to fly, the nest fell down. None of the your 
were hurt. I put the nest and young in a box on the ground just under wh 
the nest had been, and the parents continued to feed them. In about a wee 
they flew. A little while later the same pair or others built another nest in exact! 


the same place, and there are now four eggs in it.—-Linpsay FLEMING (aged 11 


WORMS AND FEATHERS 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Worms in their way are good scavengers, and draw feather and straw 
into the ground, as well as dead beetles. I have often seen feathers and straw 
standing up one day which have quite disappeared the next. Probably no one 
has seen a worm take hold of its prey, but I have known a partly drawn in straw 
jerked out of the hole with a worm sticking toit. It would appear that the worn 
is a valuable assistant to the farmer and gardener in thus burving loose vegetabl 
matter. The pulling powers of a worm are very great, as anyone may test by 
trying to pull out a worm when it is half in and half out of the earth. It is said 


that to pull a snake out of a hole by its tail is an impossibility. —R. T. 


— | ne ere 
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THE FIRST STAG OF THI 
SEASON. 
To tue Eptror. 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph ot 
the head of a stag which was killed 


near Porlock Weir on August 6th, 


this day being the opening 
meet of the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds You will notice 
the correct number of points, 


thirteen in all, can be distinctly 
rhe 


a white wall, supported 


counted. head is leaning 
against 
on the side of a wheelbarrow 


Bruce W. BaLpwinx 





THE CORNCRAKI 
[To tHe Eprror 
Sir,—I wonder whether any 
other readers of Country Luirt 
have noticed an increase in 
the number of landrails to be 
heard calling just now 
\ THIRTEEN POINTER TO THE During May and June this 
DEVON AND SOMERSET. year their usually familiar 
note was conspicuously 
ibsent in many places where it is generally one ot the most 
ommon of the voices of evening; but since July came in, and hay- 
utting has become general in Upper South Tynedale, there has been 
ther a marked increase in the number of the birds or they have begun 
to call much more persistently. At the time of writing (July 28th) one 
x more of them may be heard calling any night from grassy places 
n the moor edges or from such hayfields as are yet unreaped, where a 
jonth ago they were strangely silent. Many other of our spring immi- 
srants have been unusually scarce this year, and at the usual season 
ve seemed to have but very few corncrakes; now, the latter must be 
resent in almost theirnormal numbers. It seems incredible that they 
hould have been here in spring and not heard; but, if they were 
t, how is their so late arrival to be explained? Is it possible that 
ve have had an unusually late immigration this year ? And, if so, can 
nyone suggest a probable reason for it ? In normal years it is not 
ummon to hear a corncrake in these parts much after the middle of July 
(,EORGE BOLAM 
“THE UNDER DOG.” 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Str,—I am glad to see that in your review of “* The Under Dog” you have laid 


particular stress upon the many evils therein exposed to view in our dealings 
with dumb creatures. This question is a very serious one, and the bad and 
permanent effects of human cruelty are well set forward But what a shocking 
commentary upon British humanity! The whole volume is full of revelations 
of various phases of cruelty to dumb animals perpetrated by human beings. 
What is the use of Christianity, Buddhism, Theosophy, Christian Science or 
iuvthing else unless these systems of religious belief tend to make us kind and 
It is not enough that we should not be cruel 


merciful ? We must go further 


ind be actively kind, protective and helpful. The Press frequently does its 


part in stirring up the public conscience. The school master and mistress can 


~ 


Taney, ~- 


WHEN THE TEMPERATURE IS trropec. IN THE 
do much to impress the children at an early age, when they are receptive to teach- 
ing and influence. But what about the Churches ? 
could be placed in the hands of the 


The human family is “ the top dog’ 


I wish a copy ot this book 
clergy and ministers of all denominations 


the poor animals are “ the under dog 
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It this book and its sad facts 
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the Churches 


CFEORG 


ready for pulling down, to be replaced by new 


I enclose a photograph 
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could only reach the people, it would do what 
have largely left undone—induce pity and teach mercy 
SAXON 
THE DESTRUCTION OF THE CLOTH FAIR. 
[To tHe Epiror or * Counrry Lirt 





rHE 


Smithfield Market 


DIR, 


SHADE. 


will not appeal to the average schoolboy, unless he is 


time, 


nothing 


tor 


I am enclosing a snapshot of 


ag 





ONE 


hey 


and, even 


by 


ruthless about it, 


the 


vast 


always seem fat 





of the Old Dick Whittington Inn, Cloth Fair, E 


OLD DICK WHITTINGTON INN, 
‘cold stores’ connected witl 
THomas COANn 
WAY Ol KEEPING COO! 
fo tue Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
some water buttaloes which | saw a short 


shore The 


was rirodeg. i 


happier in the water than on 
day I took the 


the shade Phe 


snapshot the temperature 


water buffaloes, although very ungainly, 


to look at, are splendid swimmers hey spend hour 
ind 


R.A 


their heads 


WURTELE, 


with just 


Ss. $ 


standing in the water 
of their 


Hyderabad, Sind, India 


part 
Mess, 


backs showing 


THE COLLE¢ 
[To THE 
With 


ippeare d in 


rING S¢ 


EDITOR oO! 


HOO! 
Livi 


BOY 
COUNTRY 
SIR, reference to certain which 
Cot 


the protection of wild 


COrTt sponde nee 


NtTrRY Lire recently in connection with 


birds and their eggs, may I be 
a plea on behalf of the 


l nglish 


permitted to put in schoolboy 
collector ? 
collector, and no matter 
tion to the collection of 
f a like lection is bound 
of education to him. Most of the 


olboy in the 


Every schoolboy is, by nature, 


confine his atten- 


butterflies 


whether he 


birds’ eggs and 


moths, or objects nature, his « 


to be a sources infor- 


mation obtained by a sche pursuit of his 


hobby will be retained by him when he has outgrown 
his bevish craze tor collecting, or his business or 
profession makes its further continuance impossible It 
always appeared to me that the boys who took a keen 
interest in natural history at school almost invariably 
developed inte men with good, wholesome, sporting 
temperaments and ideas While a boy is torming his 
collection he will also acquire a rough knowledge of 


ind in the course of his wanderings 


contact 


botany and forestry, 
variety of 
other 


come into with a 
dogs not 
which, though they 


collection, 


he will probably 


animals (keeper excepted) and natural 


history “bjects may be outside the 


actual province of his will eventually help 
Wander- 
field-glasses 


it the same 


him to develop into an all-round naturalist 


mera ind t 
able to collect 
a little slaughter, there is 


there is is 


ing round with a « pair of 


his collecting entails certainly 
what than 


knowledge 


while more 


obtained A 


compensated 


fund of knowledge 


rough 
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‘ ! “ late ! ' ere the wing-bone is jointed to the shouider, as shown in the photogray 
| the ¢ t i vir to tarming It I bech mv ¢£ | tort ‘ I am sure that the bat had intended to catch the flv and was not merely } oked 
kK lk thol t d coulect nd these, without exception wccidently The fly was a Greenwell’s Glory, which, being very dark wouid 
i et ! ile and t | t bird wine ‘ ‘ p show up against the sky, but on the other hand, would be barely discernil 
t t ] ] tl ' | ‘ I NX i 
left ! ted I p ! I ‘ d, 1 \ 
l t tl , Ip a t tl mation of lhe 
hand i ind, wi i | I \ ! 
k a t mud fla A report the capti I i collect 
i ‘ t is invariably greeted with a howl of execration from s led 
bird-lover but if these individuals had mad i study of natural history le 
till at l, they would have known that nine-tenths of the birds of t! kind 
ire only i | visitors to the British Isles on their way to or from distant 
breeding-gt nds People, { think, are also apt to forget that the gradual 
ip of the ntry, the drainage of marshlands, etc., probably accounts for the 
lisappearance f many birds at me tim comparatively mm ind 
not the depredations of egg-collectors By the way, it may t 
om f your reader t hear that 1 law has recently bec pa sed 
th Ora | 
State prohibiting 





the t y 
paauw korha 
1 othe 
bustard for . HOOKED FOUI 
period ot twe 
years. The iwamst the background of trees In any case, it snows what extraordinar 
birds have cradt- sight bats have at night, however “ blind” they mav be by day. A swalk 


once took my fly when fishing on the Itchen, but this is not uncommon: but | 
doubt if manv anglers have added a bat to the basket Eric S. HERVEY. 


} 


ally been dimir 


ishing in numbers 


for some years 

pe oe A BELLICOSE SQUIRREL. 

igain, I think 3 

accounted for bv lo tHe Epiror or ** Country Luirt 

the opening up SIR he following may be of interest to some of your readers. Three year 
" the country ago a squirrel appeared in our garden, where from we had no idea, as there ar 
ind the conse- none within some miles. We put out nuts for it, which it took regularly. Th 
quent trampling year it came on to the ivy covering the house, and we put the nuts on the window 
out of the veld sill and on a table close to the window. Not only does it come and take th: 

GuRTH EDELSTEN, while we are at meals, but it comes on to the floor and has taken them out 

Vaalkraal my sister's hand, jumping up into her lap and allowing her to stroke it. Or 
sepani Orange of the servants about two weeks ago was cleaning some things in one of t! 
Free State upper rooms, and had put the cork of the cleaning-bottle by the window, wh« 


the squirrel came into the room and began nibbling the cork, which he kept hol 
IACKDAW \T of till it was forcibly taken from him by the servant. Some weeks ago anot! 
squirrel appeared in our grounds, and the original one was seen to chase it mat 


ENTRANCI a 
times, and one time to deliberately knock it over rhe stranger at length tov 


fO NES! refuge in a drain of the house, and was found dying with several bites on it 
fo tHe Eprror throat, evidently murdered by the original one I think the old one undoubted! 
SIR Phe accom robs the nests of the sparrows and small birds that nest in the ivy on the houss 
panying photo- and elsewhere, as the birds have been seen to peck it when it is on the window-sill 
graph of a and as it was running across the lawn one day I myself saw a fly-catcher pursuit 
jackdaw at the it and making darts at it J. pe ViTrRe 
entrance to its 


nest may be of 

intesest to som 4 LETTER TO MY SOLICITORR.” 
of your readers To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
The bird had built 


hol Sir,—You may possibly think the enclosed photograph worth inserting in y 
its est in a hole 


paper, as it represents a characteristic incident of country life in a remote p 
1 t F 0 
in the wall of a of a land which is now very much before the public I chanced upon the 
farm building 


I stalked quietly 


up to withit 


Irishman immediately after his eviction from his ancestral halls. His hou 
hold possessions had been removed and scattered upon the bog before his dk 
ind he was forlornly seated at the kitchen table in the midst of them, inditir 


camera rang ” . , 
shel as he said, “‘ a letter to my solicitorr,” in a hope as forlorn as his position. W1 


and, after quickly 
focussing the hole, 
set the shutter of 


struck me especially was his cheerful indifference to a calamity which, to the w 
initiated observer, appeared to have deprived him at one blow of everything that 
could make his life worth living. I ought to add that the photograph was tak« 


ec ‘ er; i é . . 
the camera at a exactly as I found him: indeed, without his knowledge GWLADYS CANTRELI 


fiftieth part of a 
second When 
all was ready, the 
farmer went 
inside the build 


ing and rapped 





sharply on the 
wall near the 


A TIGHT PIT. nest with a 
stick. Luckily, 
the jackdaw was at home, and it quickly made an appearance The bird had 


to squeeze its way out, and this photograph was taken during that operation 


ARTHUR BROOK 


“BLIND AS A BAT 
fo tue Eptror or “ Country Lier 
Sir,—The enclosed photograph is of a bat which was caught upon a dry fly 
A few days ago I was fishing a pool on the Don, Aberdeenshire, beginning to 
fish about 8.30 p.m. It was, of course, quite bright light at that hour, but as 
the darkness drew on the bats came out in numbers and I felt certain that on 
more than one occasion as it floated down to me a bat darted past my fly with the 
intention of at least having a look at it—one bat most decidedly struck my line 
At 10.30 p.m. it had become too dark to really see what one was doing and I 
was on the point of taking down my rod when a good fish rose in mid-stream 
Having decided to chance putting the fly over him favourably, I was making 
false casts in the air in order to get out the necessary length of line when a bat 
suddenly came quite close past my face Instinctively I ducked my head 
and a moment later saw what I took to be the head and neck of a water rat 
close into the bank; it, however, turned out to be my bat He had evidently 
made a dart for my fly in mid-air and been foul-hooked in the body at the point UNCONQUERED THOUGH FORLORN 














